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THE OUTLOOK. 


The great event of the week is the successful 
removal of the President from Washington to Long 
Branch. An account of his journey is given in 
another column. Since this removal has _ been 
accomplished so successfully, one cannot avoid a 
feeling of regret that it was not undertaken earlier. 
The good results were almost immediately mani- 
fested. The President now looks out of his window 
upon the oeean and is sung to sleep by the surf. We 
would, nevertheless, caution our readers against ex- 
cessive confidence. It must be remembered that the 
President still carries the ball in his body. If it is 
rouud and smooth Nature may take care. of it, cover- 
ing it with a protecting membrane to prevent injury ; 
but if it is jagged and broken, as there is some 
reason to fear it may be, and if it is in immediate 
proximity to vital organs, as it almost certainly is, 
it cannot be said that the President is out of danger, 
for such a ball in such a locality may produce serious 
if not disastrous results at any time. At the time of 
our going to press there are unmistakable symptoms 
of an abscess in the lungs. The danger from blood 
poisoning is clearly not over; and all this change can 
do for the President is to improve his chance of hold- 
ing his own while nature battles, in what is an almost 
despairing attempt, to expel the poison from the 
blood. Whether the wound is still pouring the 
‘poison into it the surgeons themselves do not appear 
to know. 7 


The removal of the President was in many re- 
spects a noteworthy event. One feature is especially 
worthy of notice by those who take a dark and dis- 
couraging view of national affairs, The Constitution, 
it is needless to say, has made no provision for a 
case of this kind, and Congress has not been in ses- 
sion to provide by legislation for the exigency. It 
is now ten weeks since the President was shot, during 
all which time he has been incapacitated from attend- 
ing to public business; with the exception of one 
official signature he has done nothing, and the 
nation has been without a President; yet somehow 


or other it has taken care of itself, and there seems 
to be little reason for the apprehensions indulged in 
by the ‘‘London Times” respecting the evils that 
may grow out of this state of facts. The nation has 
shown a capacity in this matter to do whatever needs 
to be done,. The telegraph company has sent its 
dispatches to every office informing the people of 
thé President’s condition, though there was no official 
authorized to contract for this service, and we sup- 
pose it is the voluntary contribution of the Western 
Union Telegiaph Company to popular feeling. 
When it bec»me necessary to remove the President, 
the laying of an extra track through gentlemen’s 
grounds and across their lawns tothe door of the 
Francklyn cottage was found indispensable to his 
comfort, if not to hissafe removul. For this there was 
no special legal provision, but no obstacles were 
interposed. The railroad companies proved them- 
self to be as much the servants of the people as if 
they were owned and controlled by the government, 
and the whole service was rendered in a spirit of 
generous emulation in which each man, from the 
humblest day-laborer up to the most skilled physi- 
cian, labored to do his part to serve the nation by 
saving the President, Such facts are the most hope- 
ful indications of a genuine healthfulness in the 
national life, and g» far to outweigh, in estimating 
the real condition of the nation, those symptoms of 
its passion and its partisanship which are the dis- 
grace of too many of our political contests. 


As severe measures as the law allows should be 
dealt out to the guard, Sergeant Mason, who shot at 
Guiteau in his cell, and who only escaped being a 
murderer because he did not know how to use a pis- 


tol. The country cannot afford to take a first step 
| toward the barbarism of the age in which the pun- 


ishment of crime was left to volunteer executioners. 
The duty of a guard is two-fold : to prevent the pris- 
oner from escaping, and to protect him from mob 
violence. The guard who connives at the escape of 
@ prisoner and the guard who connives at illegal vio- 
lence are equally traitors, But, more than that, to 
shoot at an unarmed and caged prisoner is cowardly 
as well as treacherous ; and the indignation of the 
nation against the would-be assassin of the President 
must not be allowed to abate one jot or tittle its 
indignation against the cowardly crime of assassina- 
tion attempted upon him by an official of the na- 
tion. 


The terrible drought of the past few weeks and 
the intense heat of the past fewdays have brought 
forth their natural result in frightful forest fires in 
the West. Parts of Michigan have been entirely 
cut off from telegraphic communication by the 
flames, so that the reports of the devastation come 
in but slowly and are but fragmentary. It is re- 
ported, however, that entire townships have been 
burned over and deserted and some villages partially 
or completely destroyed. A committee of relief has 
been appointed which appeals to the nation for aid. 
It reports over two hundred persons burned to death, 
and estimates that when returns come in thrice that 
number will be found to have perished. Fifteen 
hundred families have been burned out, in most cases 
losing houses, barns, cattle, horses, grain and every- 
thing. Five thousand people are homeless and in 
need of assistance. The best way to render aid is by 
sending money. Contributions can be sent directly 
to Mayor E. C. Carleton, chairman of the Relief 
Committee appointed by the citizens of Port Huron, 
Mich., or if any of our readers prefer they may send 
through us and it will be duly acknowledged in our 
columns, 


‘The recent elections in Engtand and Ireland have 
a great deal of meaning, which Americans, accus- 
tomed to larger figures, would not guess from merely 


reading the return of votes. The Liberal defeats in 
two English counties, which bad been wrested from 
the Tories in the high tide of Liberal successes in 
1880, mean that the large class of English farmers 
who, last year, voted against Beaconsfield because 
hard times and bad weather had marked his admin- 
istration, are now voting against Gladstone because 
the rain has again spoiled their crops. The Liberals 
gained thirty or forty seats last year through the 
votes of such men, and would lose them this year, in 
case of a general election, from the disappointment 
‘of such intelligent electors. On the other hand, the 
result of the election in Tyrone, an Ulster county, 
always carried by the Tories until last year, when it 
was evenly divided, shows that Mr. Parnell, even 
when backed by a Catholic bishop, cannot control . 
the North of Ireland, and that the Irish tenant farm- 
ers, in that section at least, feel grateful to Mr. 
Gladstone, and mean tosupport him. Last year, the 
Liberal vote, including the Parnellites, was 3,511, the 
Tory vote 3,829. Now, while Mr. Parnell draws off 
904 votes from the Liberal candidate, that loss is 
more than made up by Tory farmers who have 
come over to Mr. Gladstone’s support ; and the Lib- 
eral candidate receives 3,161, to 3,070 for the Tory, 
although the latter professed to be even a more. 
ardent land reformer than Mr. Gladstene himself, 
Thus it will be seen that fully one-sixth of the Tory 
vote has been gained to the Liberal side by gratitude 
for the new Land law. 


The full returns for the French elections are now 
in. The sixty-four second ballots gave fifty-six Re- 
publicans against five Royalists and three Bonapart- 


ists. The entire Chamber of Deputies stands as 
follows: 


These figures give emphasis to the declaration of the 
Christian Union heretofore made, that this election 
finally determines the form of the French Govern- 
ment. It is a Republic; neither aristocracy nor 
clericalism can.overturn this verdict. If it is ever 
overturned it will be by a reaction againt radicalism. 
That is a real danger, for out of the 547 Deputies 
which constitute the Chamber (in addition to the © 
colonial deputies) less than half are to be relied on 
as Moderate Republicans. It is the danger which 
Mr. Gambetta fears; and he has shown his constitu- 
tional wisdom in this election in defying the Radi- 
cals, with whom his name has been in the past asso- 
ciated, and justifying the confidence of the solid men ~ 
of France by his open rupture with the Reds and 
their favored leader, Clemenceau, If, as it seems, 
the next battle in France is to be between Rad- 
icalism and Moderate Republicanism, it augurs 
well for the nation that M. Gambetta is openly 
allied with the Moderates. When he takes the 
helm, whether as President or Premier, he means to 
have a united party at his back; and there is fair 
promise that he will succeed in accomplishing this 
achievement—a rare one in French politics, 


The revolution in Egypt can easily be reported in 
a sentence; but with the few facts at hand cannot 
easily be interpreted. The army has been for some 
time in a semi-mutinous condition. It has several 
times taken the law into its own hands, and has de- — 
manded successively the release of favorite officers 
from arrest and trial, increase of pay and rations, 
and the right to elect its own officers, Each new 
demand has been granted only to be followed by a 


| more audacious and insolent preferring of a new one, 


At last the soldiery have undertaken to carry on the 
administration of the government; surrounding the 
palace of the Khedive they have demanded the dis- 
mission of the Cabinet, the formation of a new 
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government, and the organization of an Egyptian 
Parliament. The army is ill-paid, ill-fed, and igno- 
rant; but before it the Khedive is helpless. If, as is 
quite possible, this is a rising of the Arabic element 
against the foreigners, a foreign occupation of the 
country by a French and English army may result ; 
in which case Egypt will come more directly and 
immediately under European control. Europe can 
hardly afford to allow the Suez Canal to pass under 
the control of an army which is little else than a 
horde of desperadoes. 


The Tsar of Russia and the Emperor and Crown 
Prince of Germany met for formal conference last 
week at Danizic, on the Baltic Sea. The objects of 
this meeting and the nature of the conference are, of 
course, purgly matters of conjecture. The fact that 
it has been held indicates, however, very clearly the 
desire on the part of both Germany and Russia to 
maintain friendly relations with each other; and as 
the enemy which they both must dread is Repub- 
licanism, it is a reasonable surmise that the ultimate 
object of the meeting is to cement an alliance 
against every form of popular agitation, from that 
conservative and gradual uprising of the people, 
which has characterized the last few years of the 
national life of France and Italy, to that violent 
Revolutionary restlessness which has sent out as- 
sassins against the Tsar and the Emperor. The con- 
temporaneous assault on*France in one of the lead- 
ing Russian papers tends to confirm this impression, 


The Methodist Ecumenical Council is in session 
this week in London. It convened Wednesday, 
September 7th, nearly or quite nine hundred dele- 
gates being present. The opening sermon was 
preached by Bishop Simpson, who prophesies, at no 
distant day, an ecumenical council or conference of 
evangelical Christians of every denomination. The 
delegates in attendance represent all the various 
branches of Methodism, and its types are many and its 
varieties both in doctrine and in form of government 
are considerable. The Council will sit for two weeks. 
It has no ecclesiastical authority, but is merely a 
gathering for mutual conference, for the reading of 
essays and the joining in friendly discussion and 
debate. This is the first council of the kind ever 
held. It has been under advisement for a number 
of years. The initiatory movement was taken in 
1876 by the appointment of a committee for the 
purpose at the General Conference, and the plan was 
again indorsed by the Conference of 1880. The 
sympathy of the Council with the people of America 
in their hopes and prayers for the restoration to 
health of President Garfield was expressed by special 
devotional exercises. A pen-and-ink picture of this 
gathering will be furnished to the readers of The 
Christian Union by one of the American delegates in 
due time. Judging from the topics to be presented, 
we should say that it is preéminently denominational. 
The history and work of Methodism in the past, its 
agencies and methods in the present, the best way to 
employ its machinery so as to attach the young to the 
Methodist church, to develop Sabbath observances 
and the temperance movement, to counteract the pa- 
pacy, modern skepticism, worldliness, and innovations 
upon established Methodist observances and institu- 
tions, the need of Methodist schools, both theological 
and parochial, the development of denominational 
literature and hymnology and the work of home and 
_ foreign missions are among the chief topics embraced 
in the programme, which culminates, however, on 
the twelfth day in a discussion of the question how 
Christian unity may be maintained and manifested, 
and in a eulogy of Methodism as a bond of brother- 
hood. 


THE NEW DEAN 
STER. 


= appointment of Dr. Bradley as Dean of 
Westminster is undoubtedly a surprise to the 
ecclesiastical world on this side the Atlantic. The 
Abbey is the one English church with which Ameri- 
cans are measurably familiar ; it is the first place they 
visit in London—only a few go first to the Tower. 
They feel a degree of ownership in the grand old his- 
toric edifice. And now that a new Dean takes posses- 
sion, whose name they have never heard, the appoint- 
ment comes to us almost as a personal, perhaps even 
national slight. Yet it must be confessed that this 
judgment is largely the outcome of our ignorance in 
English ecclesiastical matters. There are not more 
than half a dozen prelates in the English Church 
whose names are well known here, and the fact that 
one of these was not chosen for this great position, 


OF WESTMIN- 


more important than most bishoprics, strikes us 
very much as Mr. Garfield’s nomination did our Eng- 
lish cousins and with about as much reason; for Dr. 
Bradley is as well known in his way in England as 
Mr. Garfield was in his in America. 

For twelve years, from 1868 to 1870, Dr. Bradley 
was headmaster of Marlborough school, where he 
revived the traditions and methods which he had 
learned from his old master, Arnold, at Rugby ; plac- 
ing the school in point of importance along-side of 
Eton and Harrow and winning for himself a lasting 
reputation for sound scholarship and administrative 
ability. One of Dr. Bradley’s competitors for the 
Deanship of Westminster, if there can be said to 
have been any competition in the matter—Canon 
Farrar—has borne the most emphatic testimony to 
the service which he rendered Marlborough in that 
capacity. Reciting the history of the school, in one 
of his published sermons, Dr. Farrar says : ‘‘ Bishop 
Cotton [the former headmaster] was summoned to 
other work ; but under a successor whom many of 
you still love and remember—a pupil of Arnold, as 
Bishop Cotton had been his friend and colleague—the 
name of Marlborough rose into brilliant reputation.”’ 
Leaving Marlborough in 1870, Dr. Bradley became 
master of University College, Oxford, a position of 
great influence and honor, which up to the time of 
his present preferment he has most successfully 
filled. 

In the spring of 1879 the writer went to Oxford 
with a letter of introduction to Dr. Bradley from Mr. 
Thomas Hughes. It was the busy time of the term, 
near the close, but the master gave up everything to 
show his visitor not only around his own college but 
the many other points of interest, as well, of that 
most fascinating of university towns. 
opened up some charming glimpses into his charac- 
ter. Not a student of University College passed 
without a recognition—not a Don-like, but a manly, 
brotherly, greeting. He was interested in their 
boating and cricketing, and did not think it beneath 
his dignity to show it. In his large sympathy and 
deep insight into the hopes and struggles of men he 
recalled the memory of Charles Kingsley. He be- 
longs, we judge, to the same school of thought—a 
school of which Stanley himself has been of late the 
leader and brightest ornament. Stanley, indeed, was 
Bradley’s tutor in college, though the latter is per- 
haps a shade, or even several shades less broad than 
his old teacher. His creed is probably more positive, 
and it will be less difficult to know just what he be- 
lieves. As a pulpit orator hisfame is yet to be made, 
as, in fact, Stanley’s was when he became Dean. As 
good a judge as Lord Houghton had but little con- 
fidence in the latter’s ability ever to become a success 
ful speaker, and told him on one occasion that he 
should never attempt it. Eloquence is not essential 
toadean. The office requires rather executive and 
social skill, and in these gifts the new Dean may 
prove to be as richly endowed as the old. 


TWO WAYS. 


HERE are two ways of spending Fall and winter 
evenings. Look first on this picture and then 
on that. 

The first way. The father sits down after tea, 
takes up his daily or county newspaper, stretches 
himself out before the fire, pays no attention to the 
children, except occasionally to growl out a rebuke 
if they become noisy, pores over its obscure type, 
reads at hap-hazard a paragraph here and there, 
and soon begins to nod and finally falls asleep. The 
girl gets out her last dime novel or sensational-story 
paper and reddens her eyes by reading its fine type 
by the evening lamp. The oldest boy amuses him- 
self for a few moments teasing the cat or vexing the 
little children. When he has gotten pussy with her 
claws well out of the fur and the children either in 
tears or in a quarrel, he saunters out of the room 
and goes down to the post-office, where he hangs 
around through the evening, perhaps smoking, pos- 
sibly drinking, and, at the best, indulging in the 
low and vulgar gossip of the village store. The 
little children are presently packed off to bed, and 
the mother, with a sigh at the solitude to which she 
has now become accustomed, gets out her basket of 
stockings and darns industriously away, looking 
back with bitter memories to courtship days when 
her John kept awake till midnight, or to later days 
when the long evenings were gladly given to the 
baby-boy, who now goes off without a thought of 
the burden which his tired mother bears unhelped 
and unrelieved. How many homes—are they homes? 
—in the United States will present that picture in the 
Semeerge of the printer: that is to come? 


The long walk 


ae 


The second way. The father has sent to Dr. 
Vincent for the programme of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle. By its aid he and the 
mother have laid out a course of reading for the win- 
ter evenings, A little money, earned by extra work 
through the summer, has been expended in purchas- 
ing a cheap edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia ;” 
the school atlas is laid upon the center-table, the 
children gather around it. Two or three evenings 
in the week brother and sister take turns in reading 
in the course allotted: while one reads the other 
looks up the places referred to in the history or the - 
Book of Travels, or turns to the School Dictionary 
or the ‘‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia ” for information on 
any doubtful or disputed points. One or two even- 
ings in the week this course is varied by reading the 
articles in The Christian Union, or some selected 
article from ‘‘ Harper’s,” ‘‘Scribner’s” or the ‘‘ At- 
lantic Monthly,” chosen by the mother of the read- 
ing circle. Once a fortnight, two or three neighbor- 
ing families come together for some common reading. 
Perhaps a cheap edition of Shakespeare has been 
bought, half a dozen copies of some lighter play | 
have been purchased from the American Book Ex- 
change at the enormous cost of three cents apiece, 
and these are distributed among the company, each 
one who is old enough to read assuming one or two 
characters and reading the part assumed when the | 
turn comes, Perhaps a cheap microseope has been 
purchased for $25 or $30 ; the children have brought 
in some novel bug or some new flower, and gathering 
about the evening lamp this is dissected, analyzed 
and examined. On the reading evening, while the 
brother reads the sister sews, and when in turn the 
sister reads, the brother with his knife works out a 
set of jack-straws or, with a few simple tools, carves 
out a rustic frame. When the hour strikes nine 
o’clock and the books are put away, and the Bible is 
drawn from its resting-place, and a hymn is sung, 
and a psalm read, and a prayer offered, and the fam- 
ily separate for bed, they gd with brains rested and 
hearts cheered for to-morrow’s toil, and with a joyful 
sense of the truth that home is the most sacred spot 
on earth and the evening hour is the best hour of the 
twenty-four. 


PAST FINDING OUT 


HE following extract is from a private letter of | 
an earnest and successful native Christian mis- 
sionary on the other side of the globe : 


On the one hand is God’s omnipotence, that can and ought 
to control free beings through the presentation of motives, 
thus carrying out His own wishes without interfering with 
man’s freedom of will. On the other hand are the words of 
the Bible, which speaks of ‘the sin unto death,” ‘‘the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost that has no forgiveness,” of 
‘*death ” and ‘‘ damnation,” and *‘ crushed to powder,” etc., 
and the experience in duily life of the spirit that rejoices in 
iniquity, and the deeper the soul plunges into the mire of sin 
the farther it separates from the Saviour. This presents an 
old question ; but it is a serious one. I have read The Chris- 
tian Union’s extra on the ‘‘ Doctrines of the Future,” and re- 
ceived some help. But I want to know your own way of rec- 
onciling these two — truths ; how you, yourself, 
keep at rest. 

If you asked for a solution of the ieee I should 
decline to attempt an answer. You ask how I find 
rest ; in other words, for a chapter of personal expe- 
rience. That I can give ; and if that experience can 
serve you, it is at your service. The answer is brief. 
I rest on a confession of ignorance and an experience 


of trust; on one declaration and one promise of 


Scripture: ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.” 3 

The problem is an appalling one. Men by millions 
driven across life as buffaloes across the table-land by 
the blazing fires behind them, and dropping over the 
abyss into an unknown below: what becomes of 
them? Bred in ignorance ; reared in superstition ; 
living in animalism ; unfitted for immortality ; with- 
out God and without hope: wherefore were they 
born? whither do they journey? And this is but a 
part of the larger problem, the reconciliation of infi- 
nite goodness and seemingly endless evil. God good ! 
why, then, such a life as this? Poison bred out of 
the pond and sweeping away myriads by pestilence ; 
rains failing and sun parching, and other myriads 
dying by the slow agonies of starvation ; flood sweep- 
ing away other myriads; earthquakes swallowing 
them up ; volcanic eruption smiting them ; and, worst 
of all, men arrayed against their fellow men and mut- 
dering each other in passionate carnivals of blood. 
The problems of time are as inscrutable as the prob- 
lems of eternity ; those of history are as insoluble 
as those of the shrouded future, 

It is true that there are 2 great many persons who 
sxe not troubled by these problems; the great ma-. 
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jority of good people are not. They are not smitten 
by pestilence, nor tortured by famine, nor drowned 
by flood, nor swallowed by earthquake, nor burned 
by fire, nor ravaged by war. Full occupation is 
furnished them by the problems of the month, the 
day, the hour; how to train their own children ; 


how to get a better crop out of the farm; how to 


carry the next election ; how to secure five per cent 
better profit on the next bargain ; how to cook the 
next breakfast ; how to trim the next hat. 

But for those that are troubled by life’s great 
problems there are two sources of rest: one an in- 
tellectual solution of the problem, the other a quiet 
abandonment of it as absolutely insoluble. The 
great mass of theological and philosophical writers 
seem to me, more or less definitely and positively, to 
choose the former. They are not agreed in their 
solution ; but they are agreed in trying to find one. 
A assures us that present suffering is only a. slow 
process for the elimination of all suffering and the 
final perfection of holiness and happiness ; B, that evil 
is necessary to the highest good as darkness is nec- 
essary to light, and cold to heat: that there could be 
no virtue without temptation and no temptation 


- without the chance of sin ; C, that God is doing as 


well as he can for his children, but that if they are 
too stupid to understand his laws or too willful to 
obey them there is no alternative, they must suffer ; 
D, that the human race is a unit, and that it is justly 
punished for the sin which it committed ages ago in 
its first parent. Every letter in the alphabet has a 
new explanation ; and every explanation seems false 
and shallow to everyone but its own expounders. 
To me they all seem false, if not shallow. I can find 
rest in none of them. I seek it by another process. 

The central fact of the universe is, God is love. 
This is not proved by nature, nor by history. It is, 
indeed, difficult to reconcile it with human wretched- 
ness in history, or with the prolific causes of human 
wretchedness in nature; man’s nature and the 
world’s. It is proved first by personal consciousness. 
The heart may know the love of God as the babe 
looking up into its mother’s eyes knows a mother’s 
love. The heart of God pulsates with divine love ; 
the human heart feels the beat. And this testimony 
of consciousness is verified by the fact of Christ. 
His supreme and unapproachable life and character 
are themselves the attestation that he is the disclosure 
of God to the world. He is not from it or of it. 
Pilate’s-argument to the angry mob is the argument : 
Ecce Homo; Behold the Man. In the man shines 
forth the God. The divine love, witnessed by per- 
sonal consciousness and verified by the life and death 
of the Divine Sufferer, is the premiss ; not the con- 
clusion, I do not start with life to find out what 
God is ; I start with God to find out what life is. 
God is not the enigma which life is to solve ; life is 
the enigma which God is to solve. Life is the un- 
knowable ; God is the solvent. 

Starting with this premiss, God is love, I content 
myself with working out the practical problems of 
daily life, and leave the appalling problems of life 
universal and life eternal unsolved. I do not at- 
tempt to account for the pestilence, but only to heal 
a few sick ; nor to explain the famine, but only to 
feed the hungry man around the corner ; nor to find 
a reason for the flood, but only to throw a rope to any 
drowning man within reach. This gives abundant 
opportunity for all my mental activity; it is a 
healthful and happy activity ; and wrestling with the 


insoluble problem of suffering, its why and where- 


fore, here or hereafter, would, I truly believe, drive 
me mad. I even: take a strange, undefinable, but 
profound pleasure in my inability to solve these 
problems ; as I can conceive a soldier would take 
pleasure in the thought that he had only his own 
post to hold, and was not responsible for the issue of 
the battle. Christ is judge. He who poured forth his 
indignation on the Pharisees that devoured widows’ 
houses and for a pretense made long prayers, but 
told the woman detected in adultery, Neither do I 
condemn thee, go and sin no more—why should I 
fear to trust to Him the eternal future alike of the 
incorrigibly wicked and vai helplessly ignorant, and 
weak. and fallen? 

Do not for a moment imagine tat I conceive this 
method of rest is at all peculiar. It has been the 
refuge of a certain class of minds in all ages of the 
world. It seems to me to have been the refuge of 
the Hebrew Prophets in the Old Testament, and of 
the Apostles, and especially of Paul, in the New. 
To those who find rest only in understanding, this 
method affords none ; to those who rejoice in their 


own weakness because they can trust all that lies in 


the . darkness beyond: to Him whose ways are past 


are unsearchable, this method offers a rest which is 
perfect and unalloyed. They know the meaning of 
the promise, ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind (observe, whose mind) is stayed on 
thee.” 

I framed this letter originally as a private letter 
to you, which accounts for its personal character. I 
have concluded, after some hesitation, to let it go 
out to other readers, in a hope that as so many share 
your perplexity so some at least may find in this 
faithful transcript of personal experience some relief 
from it, Yours sincerely, 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


NOTES. 

In our issue of this week Rose Terry Cooke feelingly describes 
some of the difficulties which beset those who are engaged in 
philanthropic work; the Rev. Reuen Thomas reviews the 
character of Dean Stanley as a theologian; Mary Mayne 
conducts her readers to the wilds of Kennebago; Miss E. F. 
Lander furnishes some facts and figures in answer to the 
question, Is Beggary Declining? the Rev. Uriah Xerxes 
Buttles continues his clever studies in ministerial life; the 
Rev. Newman Smyth treats the subject of Faith, and Dr. H. 
C. Haydn presents the results of some of the most recent ex- 
plorations in Africa. In the department of Books and 
Authors, Prof. Hall, of Harvard, reviews Prof. Watson’s 
‘* Kant and his English Critics.” 


The ‘‘ Century Magazine,” heretofore know as ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly,” signalizes its change of name with a change of 
typography and size. While in general appearance the page 
will remain the same, the style of type not having been 
changed, it will present a more generous aspect and accom- 
modate somewhat larger pictures. The prospectus, which 
the publishers have just issued for the coming year, an- 
pounces liberal provision for the entertainment of its many 
readers. Among the contributors are found the favorite 
names of Mr. George W. Cable, who will continue his studies 
of the Louisana Creoles ; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who 
begins with the November number a new story of Washing- 
ton life, entitled ‘‘Through One Administration ;” Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who will bring into contrast in his fresh and attrac- 
tive style some striking phases of Eastern and Western life; 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, who writes the story of a diligerfce 
journey in Mexico; Richard Grant White, who sketches the 
history of the opera in New York; Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
Mark Twain, the author of ‘‘Uncle Remus,’’ Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, Henry James, Jr., and many others. 
A series of articles that promises to be especially interesting 
and valuable is a number of biographical papers by different 
writers, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Frederick 
Myers, who will contribute to the November number a paper 
on George Eliot accompanied by her only authorized por- 
trait; Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, who will write of Robert 
Browning and Christina Rosetti, and Prof. James Bryce, 
who will be the biographer of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 
An essay will also be published in this series on the Rev. 
Frederick William Robertson by the late Dean Stanley. The 


| attractions promised for ‘‘S8t. Nicholas” are not less note- 


worthy, including a serial by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the 
editor of the magazine, ‘entitled ‘‘ Donald and Dorothy,” 
and by Edward Eggleston, author of the ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master,” entitled ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolboy.” 


‘‘The American Literary Churchman,” a new Episcopal 
paper started in Baltimore, doubts whether Dr. Dix has 
ever rendered a better service to his church than in his 
Lectures on the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. Most 
people, even most churchmen, were surprised to find that 
Dr. Dix had gone so farin the Catholic direction, and they 
will be still further surprised to learn that a paper which 
gives unmistakable signs of ability is not afraid to give these 
lectures its unqualified approval. Inasmuch as the editor 
informs his friends that previous to the first issue of the 
paper its eubscription list alone covered all expenses of 
publication for a year, it is plain that he finds in the Episco- 
pal Church a constituency kindred with himself and with the 
‘‘Catholic Dr. Dix.” As The Christian Union has shown, in 
ita criticism of his Lectures, they constitute one of the strongest 


| statements of the Catholic movement which has yet heen 


written in America, while they arethoroughly and intensely 
partisan. From first to last Dr. Dix identifies himeelf 
with the school of Laud, and seems to suppose that 
this is the only school worth considering. That there should 


be an effort in this country to revive the churchmanship of 


this high-handed prelate, whose dogmatism and superstition, 
to say nothing of his persecuting spirit, Macaulay so severely 
ridicules, would seem idle and absurd were it not so sincere 
and determined. In what sense Dr. Dix has rendered ‘‘a 
high service to the Episcopal Church” in the publication of 
these Lectures it by no means appears, while it seems to be 
certain that the men of his way ef thinking will be largely 
responsible if the era of good feeling which for a few years 
has prevailed in the Episcopal Church shall at no distant day 
come to an end. 


The preliminary trial of Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, before 
a jury summoned by the Presiding Elder on the complaint 
of two members of the Rock River Conference, has some- 
thing the effect of an inquisition by a grand jury. and the 
verdict against Dr. -Thomas is analogous to a presentment 
by 8 grand jury; it simply. sends the case to the Conference 
for trial. The charges presented have already been reported 
in The. Obristian Union. From the very brief reports 
before is we fridge thiat the evidence offered indicated that 


| 


Dr. Thomas does not believe in the verbal nor the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible—rejecting; for example, the notion 
that the sun ever stood still, and regarding the book of Job 
as a dramatic poem; that he interprets the ‘‘ Blood of 
Christ,” as did Dean Stanley, as a metaphorical expression 
for the love of Christ, and holds that the atonement is the 
reconciliation of man to God through the divine love of the 
Father manifested in the life and death of Christ, not by any 
literal bearing of the penalty of sin ; and, finally, that he does 
not hold to the idea of an endless conscious suffering of any 
of God’s creatures. This appears to be the head and front 
of his offending. His teaching as brought out upon the 
trial appeared to be so little inconsistent with the theology of 
John Wesley that the case was abandoned by Drs. Hatfield and 
Jewett, the original prosecutors. Dr. Parkhurst was there- 
upon appointed in their place and pushed the case through. 
On last Sunday Dr. Thomas did not preach at Hooley’s Thea- 
ter, his general preaching place, resolving to donothing which 
would complicate the issue to be presented before the Con- 
ference. The case will come on for adjudication in about 
four weeks. If we rightly apprehend the evidence offered 
at the trial, Dr. Thomas, if a heretic, is so in common 
with F. W. Robertson, Dean Stanley, Canon Kingsley, 
Horace Bushnell and a host of other Christian teachers. 


St. Anthony’s Church, Greenport, L. I., which claims to 
have placed in the hands of Bishop Loughlin money enough 
to discharge twice over the indebtedness of the church, 
while it is still in debt more than the property is worth and 
was about to be saddled with an additional $50,000, is certainly 
in the right in seeking for an accounting of the money. 
Such an accounting aecords with the spirit of our law, even 
if the law does not enforce it. The bishop, as trustee of the 
property, should be more than glad to make it. -How can he 
expect a congregation to respond continually to appeals 
for money if they cannot so much as be told whether money 
previonsly given was used forthe purposeintended? But, 
when the bishop answers a reasonable request by turning 
around and threatening to excommunicate the Law Com- 
mittee appointed to have the matter investigated, he raises 
the suspicion that it may be for his interest not to have the 
case looked into. It argues, too, a highly enlightened 
Catholicism in St. Anthony’s that the Committee is not at 
all terrified at what they conceive to be weak and idle threats. 
A threat of excommunication was once equal to the terrors of 
the last judgment, but the Committee do not see it in that 
light. They say they have disobeyed no law of the church, 
and have only asked for such information as a just and 
honest man should be only too ready to give. The case is 
interesting, and it remains to be seen whether the ites 
will persist in this suicidal policy. 


As a rule, men who commit crimes fare better if they with- 
draw into obscurity than if they court further public atten- 
tion by impotent endeavors to clear their skirts of wrong- 
doing. ‘‘ Col.” Cash, of South Carolina, whose trial for the 
killing of ‘‘ Col.” Shannon and acquittal by the jury has been 
commented upon in these columns, has felt it necessary to 
issue a pamphlet in reply to newspaper criticisms upon the 
homicide of which he was guilty. The pamphlet only deep- 
ens the impression of his low notions of morality and his 
general lack of the finer instincts of the civilized man which 
his murder of Shannon brought into bold relief. In both the 
trials to which he was subjected the judges ruled that his 
tituted willful murder, but public opinion, although 
waking up tothe enormity of these offenses, was not suffi- 
ciently strong to induce the juries in either case to follow the 
plain ruling of the judge and the unmistakable facts in evi- 
dence. Itis a favorable indication of a change in this direc- 
tion that this braggart feels obliged to defend himself against 
public criticism. Such men have no place in civilized com- 
munities, and if they are so unfortunate as to exist among 
such communities, the best thing they can do for themselves 
and their neighbors is to keep out of sight and out of print. 


net 


From the moment of the President’s shooting it is safe to 
affirm that there has not been no hour in the day in which 
some prayerful thought or unuttered supplication has not been 
offered for his recovery by loyal souls throughout the coun- 
try. -In view of the greatness of the calamity, the impor- 
tance of its results in the event of the President’s death and 
the national sympathy for the sufferer and his family, it was 
only fitting that these private supplications should be united 
and become the prayer of a nation. Accordingly, Thursday, 
September 8th, was appointed by the Governor of New York | 
State as a day of special prayer throughout the State, and 
the occasion was observed generally and religiously, not 
only in this city but in many interior cities, and in States all 
over the Union. Business was laid aside, the stores and 
banks were generally closed, and the popular mind was 
centered on the thought of the President’s welfare, and the 
churches throughbtout the city were filled with earnest and 
prayerful assemblages devout in their prayers for his safety 
and recovery. 


The Channing Memorial Church at Newport is a beautiful 
monument to a beautiful character. Dr. Channing was one 
of those rare men whose character interprets and justifies 
the Greek usage which employed the same word to signify 
beauty and goodness. The church will be dedicated on the 
28th inst., the sermon being preached by the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows, of New York City. Addresses are also promised from 
the Rev. Messrs. James Freeman Clarke, T. H. Hedge, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. George C. Ellis, William H. Furness, 
H. P. Putnam and F. A. Farley. Henry W. Longfellow, 
John G. Whittier, Dr. Holmes, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
have been asked to write hymns for the dedicatory services. 


The 25th of September is set apart by the International 
Sunday-School Committee for a Lr sson to be selected by the 
school. The paper on the Sunday-Sehool Lesson is therefore 
omitted this week. 
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TARE CTIRISTIAN TNTION 


Vor, XXIV., No. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—In The Christian Union, underdate of August 3d, I saw that Mr. 
Spurgeon, in referring to the fact that the students of the Pastor’s 
Collegein London were laboring in almost every part of the world, 
said: “‘ There are a few of our students in the United States. The 
brethren there are rather afraid of our students, because they think 
that I am not sound on the Commmnion question.” The remark of 
the reverend gentleman bas awakened my thoughts upon that im- 
portant subject. Upon what portions of Scripture or other authority 
is the doctrine of Close Communion established? When instituted ? 
By whom? etc. A, F.G. 

Close Communion, as it is called, is based upon two 
propositions ; first, only those who have been baptized are 
entitled to partake of tee Lord's Supper, and secondly, that 
only immersion, or, more properly speaking, submersion, 
constitutes Scriptural Baptism. For the first of these propo- 
sitions there is, in our opinion, no Scriptural authority ; the 
opinion is nevertheless practically held by a great’ majority 
of the Christian churches. There is, however, no evidence 
that those who first partook of the Lord’s Supper were bap- 
tized in any form or by any mcthod, excepted the indication 
afforded respecting four of them by the fact that those four 
were, previous to their appointment to the apostleship, dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist. The English Baptists hold that 
immersion is the only Scriptural form of Baptism, but they 
do not hold that Baptism is an essential prerequisite to par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper, and they therefore admit to 
the Communion those who have been sprinkled, not because 
they regard them as baptized, but because they are willing 
to commune with those who have not been baptized. 


—Jeeus went throngh the corn-field and healed on the Sabbath day, 
yet he said that he had not come to do a ay with the law; and again 
and again in the Old Testament we find the command to observe and 
keep holy the seventh day. The Israelite who picked up sticks on 
this day was stoned by God’s express command. If it was so neces- 
sary for the Jews to remember this law, why is it not binding on us? 

2. What was the origin of the custom through which Pilate wished 
to free Jesus, of releasing a prisoner at the time of the Passover? 

EPIscoPpAL READER. 

1. Jesus said that he had not come to destroy the law, but 
to fulfill. Just in the measure in which the old law is filled 
to its full—that is, as its end is accomplished in a better way 
under the free dispensation of the Spirit—it disappears, not 
because it is destroyed but because it is superseded. Now, 
the general end of a spiritual rest was never needed more 
than it is to-day, nor more by ay people than by the Amer- 
ican people. But it is far better secured among us by the 
free spirit of the Gospel than by the rigid rules which were 
neceseary for a race of slaves just emerging from a long era 
of absolute despotiem, and unable to use freedom aright. 

2. A large proportion of prisoners at that time were polit 
ical ; and it was therefore accounted a favor to the people to 
set them free on such occasions. 


—I understand that God is emnipresent. Now, to render my mean- 
ing plain, I would say one part of God is here, and is cognizant of a 
certain act thatI do. One part of God was superin’‘enidng the mo- 
tions of Neptune at the same time. Was my act knownto him? If 
80, my act becomes omnipresent. Please answer in “ Inquiring 
Friends ” column, INQUIRER. 

BREWSTERS. 

You are befogging your brain with metaphysical abstracts 
that are of very little practical value. The omnipresence of 
God is incomprehensible ; we can at best feebly illustrate it ; 
we cannot comprehend it. Your mind is omnipresent in 
every part of your body. It is at the same time cognizant of 
an object seen with your eye and superintending the motions 
of your feet. Both are known tothe mind, but both acts are 
not omnipresent in your body. As the mind is cognizant of 
all that takes place in the body, and is prerent in and ruling 
over all, so God may be conceived of as present in all nature 
and ruling over all its operations. 


—Suppose a person wrote a good story which a publisher wished to 
bring out, and was sure would sell well, could the author considei 
this a reasonable contract, likely to pay equitably both parties: 
Ten per cent. to be paid after the tirst one thousand copies sold te 
pay cost of publication ; all copies given away for advertising pur- 
pores charged to author; the book to be in paper cover, re:ail price 
40 cents; in cloth, $1. If a book published under such a contract 
sold well (not enormonsly) would not author have reason to ex- 
pect to make better terms for a second one also desired by same pub- 
lishe: ? Yours, —. 


The contract suggested is a usual ome; except that copier 
given away are never charged to the author, but no copy- 
right is paid on them tothe author. The expense of publi- 
cation is considerable; and, no matter how good the book, 
there is always risk, except in- the case of a well-known 
author. If, however, by one buok the author has acquired 
such a reputation that publishing the second one really in- 
volves no risk, the publisher is generally willing to pay ten 
per cent. on the entire edition. 


—Can you tell me what were the “‘ Olynthiacs” of Demosthenes, 
spoken of in connection with his Puilippics? STUDENT. 

SANDSTONE, Mich. 

The Olynthiacs were addresses delivered by Demosthenes 
for the purpose of inciting the Athenians to send aid to their 
ancient enemy the city of Olynthus, which was conducting a 
heroic defense against the ambitious campaigns of King 
Philip. He was partially successful, and the succor was 
sent; but through treachery the city fell into Philip’s hands 
and was given over to sack. 

—Did Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher publish a small work on Florida a 
few yearssince? If so, where can it be procured? J.H. A, 

Yes. It is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 
City. 

—Is there a work of moderate price describing and classifying the 
marine alge of the New England coast? 

No: works of this character are expensive. W. H. Har- 
vey’s “‘Algw of North Am rica,” three volumes, $15 per 
volume, a Smithsonian contribution, may be procured 
through John Wiley. & Sons, 18 Astor Place, New York. 
Dr. W. 8. Farlow, Cambridge, Mase., is writing tom 


spirit of the occasion. 


\ beok which will doubtless be much cheaper, and will 


eventually be sold by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New 
York. 


—I notice that in your paper you use the expression, *‘ had ‘etter,’ 
instead of *“‘would better.” We are taught at school that the 
former is incorrect. Which do you consider the right one ? 

SALEM NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Goold Brown, in his ‘Grammar of English Grammars” 
(1851), p. 348, and Fowler in his *‘ English Grammar ”’ (1854), 
p. 606, give ‘‘ [had rather” and ‘* I would rather ” as equally 
in usage, but both prefer the latter. The former is probably 
@ corruption of the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ ’héde hraeder 
I heed rather. 


W. H. L.—Yonu will find an excellent discussion of what 
constitutes literature in one of the papers in Higginson’s 
“Atlantic Essays.” For answer to your second question, *‘Is 
American literature American?” we refer you to the series 
of articles now being publishedin ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine,” 
from the pen of Mr. E. C. Stedman, the most accomplished 
and competent of American critics. It may be said, ina 
word, that such writers as Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, 
Whittier, Cooper, Thoreau, and others who might be named, 
are distinctively American, while others, although among 
the most charming of our men of letters, show more or less 


distinctly the preponderating influence of European thought | 


and style. 

—Good discussions of the influence of Christianity on lit- 
erature will be found in Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” 
Schlegel’s ‘*‘ History of Literature,” Taine’s *‘ English Litera- 
ture” and Sismondi’s ‘‘ Literature of Southern Europe.” 

Dr. E. G.—There is considerable confusion and careless- 
ness among writers in the matter of dates before 1752. Asa 
rule, however, when the letters N. 8. are not given it is safe 
to conclude that the date is to be understood in the Old Style. 

Mrs. A. E. T., LErgHTton, Iowa.—Fanny Fern was mar- 
ried in 1834to Mr. Charles H. Eldridge, of Boston, who 
died in 1846, and subsequently to Mr. Parton, in 1855. 

—The address of Mr. J. G. Holland is No. 46 Park Avenue, 
New York City, and of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, care of the 
St. Nicholas,” No. 743 Broadway, New York City. 

H. H. P.—De Quincey’s ‘‘The Flight of a Tartar Tribe” 
has a substantial historical basis. As to ‘‘The Spanish Nun” 
we are unable to obtain any information. 

McCase.—For. answer to your inquiry see Books and 
Authors in this number, page 253. 

—We are informed that the ‘‘ Christian” is still published 
at No. 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Roaans.—The author of ‘‘ St. Simeon Stylites” is Alfred 
Teftnyson: published in 1842. 


GROTON HEIGHTS. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1881. 


By Cuaries Lepyarp Norton. 


ONNECTICUT had her “ dark day ” in 1780, when 
that stout old Puritan, John Davenport, made a 
place for himself in history by moving that candles be 
brought into the State Assembly although some of his 
fellow legislators would fain have adjourned on the 
ground that the end of the world had surely come. 
Hereafter, although the 6th of September will com- 
memorate the battle of Groton Heights and the burn- 
ing of New London by the British, it will also be re- 
membered as the ‘‘ Yellow Day,” for the meteorolog- 
ical conditions were so remarkable that this paper 
should be read through yellow spectacles if the reader 
would be in full sympathy with the occasion. 

The sun rose on a white pall of sea-fog, through 
which the black hulls of the North Atlantic Squadron 
loomed indistinctly as they swung at their moorings 
in the harbor. As he rose higher he seemed to mount 
over a huge pane of yellow glass. The air darkened 
to such a degree that the crickets and katydids thought 
evening had’ come, and at high noon kept up their con- 
tinuous song. The crowds that came by rail and 
steamer to celebrate one of the closing scenes of the 
Revolution were as though smitten with the jaundice. 
[he green of trees and grass was in'ensified ten-fold, as 
were also all the reds and yellows of the landscape. 

But it is a matter-of-fact age, and no one thought the 
last day had come. Pickpockets plied their trade, and 
made a victim even of the venerable Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
as cooily as ifall the rays of the solar spectrum were doing 
their accustomed duty, and the. Centennial Committee 
carried out its programme as unconcernedly as it 
would have done under a bright September sky. Up- 
on the whole, the face of nature harmonized with the 
The memory of Benedict Ar- 
nold’s most lurid achievement—if we leave out his 
original treason—and the events of the day were em- 
phasized by the light through which the guns thun- 
tiered their salutes and the troops marched to their 
friendly encounter. 

Readers of history are familiar with the events of a 
century ago, and the merest sketch of their -sequence 
is sufficient for the purpose of this paper. 

Benedict Arnold, fresh from a successful predatory 


] descent upon Richmond, had been detailed by Sir 


Henry Clinton to give a similar account of New Lon- 
don, the headquarters of privateering, and with a fleet 
of thirty-two sail appeared off the harbor mouth at 


| daylight of September 6th, 1781. Had the regular sea- 


breeze served, he would in all probability have sur- 
prised the little garrisons; but, as it was, his fleet was 
discovered and¢the alarm given soon after daylight, 
Sergeant Rufus Avery sighting the leading vessels 
from Fort Griswold at early dawn. The alarm guns 


were fired, but their effect was neutralized by the firing - 
of an additional gun from the ineoming fleet, and for > 
this and other reasons no reinforcements appeared — 


from the surrounding country. John Hempsted 
quaintly says: ‘‘He [a fellow militiaman] called to 
mee and asked me iff I wolde take Sm jinn. I told 
him yes and thanky two. I went to his dore next the 
Street and he had a Case of holland jinn which was 
well Excepted. . . . Weall Drank and Desperst.” 
It is to be feared that many more who should have 
manned the defenses drank ‘‘jinn” and ‘‘desperst.” 
At all events, the resistance on the New London shore 
was ineffectual, while on the opposite or Groton shore 
150 men under Colonel William Ledyard were left to 
resist the attack of 800 British regulars, including the 
Fortieth and Fifty-fourth regiments with detachments 
of Tories and Hessians, in the earth-work known as 
Fort Griswold. 

Right gallantly did these half-discipline and poorly 
armed militiamen acquit themselves. They had been 
formally summoned to surrender, and threatened with 
extermination, according to the then not altugether 
obsolete code of war, should they resist. But nota 
man flinched. The red-coats assaulted the work from 
two directions at once, and left near two hundred of 
their number on the slopes of the fort before they 
could effect a lodgment. 

The fight was hand to hand, pike against bayonet, 
along those old ramparts which stand to-day as they. 
stood then. Col. Eyre, Major Mont, and a dozen sub- 
ordinate British officers fell back into the ditch, never 
to rise again, before that determined band of farmers in 
homespun. But it could not last, and at length the 
exasperated red-coats swarmed over the parapet and 


for a few minutes carried out the threat of their - 


wounded leader. Eighty of the little garrison were 
bayoneted or shot before the brutal work ceased. 

Among these was Colonel Ledyard, a gallant and 
courteous gentleman, who was thrust through tie 
heart—trsdition says—by his own sword, just after he 
had surrendered it to Major Bromfield, upon whom 
had devolved the command of the attacking party. 
Tradition says, for no survivor could testify positively 
who delivered the treacherous thrust. Certain it is, 
however, that he was killed an instant after he had 
given up his sword to Major Bromfield, and his vest, 
with the rents made by the fatal weapon, is preserved 
to this day in the Athenseum at Hartford. 

Such was the fight at Fort Griswold, and such the 
event whose hundredth anniversary New London com- 
memorated last week. 

There was something a trifle incongruous in this 
great gathering of people to perpetuate the memory of 
a day so disastrous to American arms, and to repeat 
with blank catridges the story of the bloody assault on 
the very scene of its enactment, but a century of time 
is a great softener of asperities, and everyone lost sight 
of the defeat in recalling the day as one whose record 
presents in so strong a light the sterling qualities 
which told in the final result. 

General Hawley’s oration and Rose Terry Cooke’s 
poem were worthy of the forensic and literary fame of 
their respective authors, and I think that none of the 
thousands who saw the mimic fight, and heard the ex- 
citing rattle of infantry fire as the lines swept across 
the open and over the parapet, could fail to learn a 
wholesome lesson from the history of his country. 

The Groton monument, erected some forty years 
ago, is a Jasting memorial of the brave men who held 
the fort to the vitter end on that day, and I noticed 
that the most thoughtless sight-seers were momentarily 


sobered when, not knowing what they were pressing : 


forward to see, they found themselves reading from a 
low granite slab, ‘‘Oao this spot fell Col. William 
Ledyard.” | 

Wednesday, the 7th of September, was devoted to the 
memory of Nathan Hale, the ‘‘ martyrspy.” The com- 
memorative oration was delivered by Edward Everett 
Hale, whose name and lineage give him an indis- 
putable claim to the honors of the day.- Readers of 
The Christian Union, who are familiar with Mr. 
Hale’s pen, need not be told that the work was well 
and worthily done, and that the life of the quiet young 
Connecticut school-master was made the text of a 
sermon (I beg Mr. Hale’s pardon for using the word) 
which his hearers and readers will not soon forget. 

Norwich and New London, the chief ‘towns of 
Eastern Connecticut, have for two days at least for- 
gotten their traditional rivalries in recalling their com- 
mon history, and now that this centenary, long looked 
forward to, has passed they may as well bury the 
hatchet, and enter on a hundred years of peaceful 
commercial prosperity without covert allusions to 


baked beans, on the one side, or innuendoes at the de- 3 
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(HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE CH URCH IN THE FLOOD. 
By Mrs. M. 


“During the flood a church came floating down the river. ° 
It had a steeple, and in the steeple was a bell, and as the building 
rocked with the current the bell would toll.” 


HEN the flood swept through the town, 
On its broad and foaming track, : 

What went sailing slowly down ? 

What came floating softly back ? 
On the torrent’s heaving breast, 

Lo! achurch, with stately grace, 
Swept along; an ark of rest 

Torn from its abiding-place. 
In the belfry swung the bell, 
And its loud tongue rose and fell 
Clear above the torrent’s swell, 
Pealing forth, ‘‘ All’s well! All’s well!” 


Silent aisle and empty pew, 
And a pulpit mute as death, 
Met the sunlight streaming through ; 
While the waters underneath 
Mocked the stifled organ’s moan 
In their steady surge and roar, 
Or proclaimed in sullen tone, i’ 
‘‘ To this house peace nevermore !”” , 
But aloft still swung the bell, 
And above the angry swell 
Soft its silvery cadence fell, 


_Pealing forth, ‘‘ All’s well! All’s well!” 


Through those aisles, with measured tread, 
While the organ sobbed and wailed, 
Men have borne the sacred dead, 
Hearts have ached and faces paled. 
From that pulpit words of cheer, 
Words of holy hope and trust, 
Falling on the grief-dulled ear, 
Raised the spirit from the dust, 
While, on high, there swung the bell, 
And above its mournful knell, 
Like an angel’s voice, there fell 
This glad peal: ‘‘All’s well! All's well!” 


When baptismal waters lay 
_ Sparkling on a baby’s brow, 
And the mother bowed to pray 
For the strength to keep her vow ; 
Or when lightly down the aisles 
Swept the happy bridal throng, 
And, ’midst blessings, tears and smiles, 
Burst the organ into song; 
In the belfry swung the bell, 
Silver-tongued—and who can tell 
Peace that babe or bride befell 
From its peal, ‘‘ All’s well! All's well!” 


‘Now the house is desolate ; 
From its strong foundations torn; | 

Like the ark, till floods abate, 
Drifting helpless and forlorn. 

Yet, though hushed the organ’s note, 
As the torrent sweeps along 

Over all there seem to float — 
Angel-voices, sweet and strong ; 

While aloft still swings the bell, 

Chiming, as the surges swell, 

** Peace be to this house! All’s well! 


God is here! All’s well! All's well.” 
ROSELAND, Essex Co., N. J. 


TROUBLES OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


By Rost Terry Cooke. 


“| NHERE are a great many things which beset the 
path of every philanthropist and hinder the results 
which he desires and works for, particularly in the 
temperance cause. One of these is the general con- 
tempt of law in this country ; an outgrowth of liberty. 
The influx of foreigners coming to populate America 
are impressed and impelled by this idea of freedom, to 
them synonymous with lawlessness, or rather absence 
of laws ; they have been held so long in the strong grip 
of laws they neither made nor knew, and suffered so 
deeply under stringent pains and penalties for their ig- 
norance or their desperate need, that a land of liberty 
has for them vast attractions. Without education, 
self-respect, or self-control, they neither see nor- feel 
the need of a government to protect them. It is only 
when they accumulate a little property of their own, 
and need to defend it against the practical communism 
of their neighbors, that they begin to see there is some 


virtue in rules and some: necessity for enforcing them. 
I have seen, ovér and over, foreigners in the employ- 
ment of certain well-known iron-works, in this State, » 
‘coming down from the hillside fields of a farm on the 


edge of the viNage, on a amay, loaded down with 


t 
+ 


bags of apples, potatoes, squashes, turnips, whatever 
they could find. It was a free country! Nor.is this 
confined to foreigners. There is a sense among the 
lower part of the community everywhere that fruit and 
flowers are raised for the general good of the greatest 
number. I dare not plant a melon in my ewn garden, 
for it will be labor in vain. I dare not raise any sort of 


fruit but currants a rod away from my house-wall; no. 


year passes that the apple-trees in my yard are not 
robbed by my neighbors ; and I have had to cut down 
every pear-tree on the place but one close by the back 
door. 
_ Law does not at all remedy this evil, because law is a 
dead letter so far as it interferes with individual will. 
Even those who ought to know better neither keep 
nor enforce legal enactments except for their own 
pleasure. Take the dog-law, for instance. In the vil- 


lage where I live I never saw but one dog muzzled 


since that law passed. I said once toa man of some 
wealth and influence, who kept a dog that was a nui- 
sance to the neighbors, foraging on their premises con- 
tinually : 

‘*Mr. So-and-so, why don’t you muzzle your dog ?” 

‘‘Oh! he doesn’t like it.” 

‘*But you know it is the law.” 

‘Yes, oh, yes! But it makes him so uncomfort- 
able.” 

‘‘It is a law of the State, though, that dogs should be 
muzzled.” | 

‘‘ Well, yes, I know it; and if anybody complains of 
me, why, I shall have to muzzle him, I suppose.” 

Now, he knew very well that nobody would com- 
plain of him; and he was really an honest man and. a 
good man—one who would pursue any offender against 
the liquor law or the tramp-law rigorously ; but for 


law as law, for the spirit of government, he had not a. 


particle of respect or obedience. Here was a man, who 
had no excuse of ignorance, no better in his loyalty 
than the tramp or liquor-dealer; openly violating and 
defying the law of the land because he did not want to 
keep it, and as openly assailing those who broke laws 
they did not want to keep. This is really the spirit of 
the American people, and this it is that makes a license 
law only a futile nullity. 

If it were possible to enforce a license law, to put the 
sale of spirit for medicinal or manufacturing purposes 
into the hands of one honest and respectable man in 
every town, and then enforce the law against every 
other seller of the stuff in that village, no-license laws 
would be unnecessary ; but power is with the major- 
ity, and they will neither confine licenses to the proper 
agents nor allow infringers of the rule to be prosecuted. 
Why cannot law be enforced, then, by the few? Be- 
cause in any city or village you find no man willing to 
offend his neighbor. And here is another trouble to 
the righteous reformer; the want of moral courage in 
the general community. 

You cannot find one man in a thousand willing to 
move in any public matter that may anger his neigh- 
bor or his employer; the factory system is a sort of 
tacit tyranny that throws power of this sort over the 
employees’ very consciences into the hands of men who 
can by no means always be trusted with it. 

For an instance of this fear of trouble, in a town 
where I have lived there was, on the main strect, only 
a few rods from the sidewalk, a slaughter-house which 


poisoned the air all around it. For many years—l | 


think, fifteen or sixteen—this nuisance affected a large 
neighborhood, and while everybody scolded and fretted 
about it not one man in all that surrounding dared 
complain to the authorities of the offense, because they 
did not like to anger its owner, a drunkard and a high- 
tempered man. 

Again: I know of two liquor establishments in full 
operation, under the law which permits “ cider’’-sell- 
ing, where, day after day, men lie about on the grass 
drunk, and, night after night startle the vicinage with 
their brawls and yells; but not one of the neighbors 
who live near enough to see these things, and are so 
qualified to make a legal complaint of them, dare do it 
for fear of the revenge that may reward their inter- 


‘ference. 


Another hindrance to the reformer is the foe in his 
own household—the fanatic: There are men in every 


movement who cannot, from lack of education or 


inborn narrowness of character, see more than one 
small side of. a question; this fills their mental hori- 
zon, absorbs their idea, and so utterly possesses them 
that they have no eyes to see or ears to hear facts of 
any patent importance, however often set before them, 
if they are not the one fact to which they adhere, and 
armed with which they ‘‘ run amuck” through the 
church and the world. 

To a man of this type the fellow man who does not 
run in his groove, who dares to see further into the 
ultimate roots of things, or to devote his energies to a 
different method of securing the same end, is judged 
and labeled, or libeled, at once as a heathen and a 
publican... 

Ihave known one of these say that any man who 


~ 


disagreed with him on the temperance question, in 
regard to methods merely, could not be an honest 
man. I have known many more who thought so. A 
man of this type will contemn and oppose everybody 
and everything who does uot agree with him; he will 
set aside every law of courtesy or propriety, he wi:l 
dictate, bully, persecute, and despise those who dis- 
agree with him in tke ardor of his pitiful self-confi- 
dence, till he disgusts every other man who retains the 
instincts of civility or justice, and drags the verv 
cause he is eager to maintain down into the mire of: 
angry passion and narrow, selfish fanaticism. 

And the bitterness of this is that it isa blow from 
the hand of one who should have been both friend 
and brother to the broader natures honestly anxious 
to do good in the same cause: as well as a disgrace tu 
the courteous tender charity, the delaying judgmem, 
the unselfish, earnest devotion to goodness that shoul: 
be the outgrowth of the religion they profess ant 
pretend—or intend—to live under. Another hindrance 
to the righteous reformer is the mental and spirit 
ual ignorance of those he desires to improve. Poor 
and sinful people are not the suffering, patient, candid 
creatures of the average Sunday-school book, ready to 
hear of the better life, anxious to forsake their ways 
of wickedness, and grateful to the man who comes to 
them as helper and teacher; not at all; their very 
ignorance makes them perverse, proud, touchy and 
jealous; they refuse with indignation the truest and 
sincerest kindness if it is not offered them witn 


almost superhuman tact and delicacy. They are jealous 


of ‘‘rich folks,” as they call everybody who has « 
better house or nicer food and clothing than they 
have, and the merest suspicion of condescension shuts 
their door sharply and promptly upon the condescen- 


- der. 


It is at the risk of repeated insult and annoyance that 
even the most genuine kindness can approach the © 
average poor man with physical help, and when 
spiritual matters are broached to him they are met 
with a repugnance almost impassable. I do not speak 
as a fool in this matter: I did city mission work one 
long winter, to partly supply the place of the appointed 
worker who was laid by from an accident, and [I | 
ta:ght muny years in a mission Sunday-school and 
visited my classes always. I fathomed then depths of 
ignorance, indolence, and sin that filled me with 
despair; and I learned to be thankful for the smallest, 
weakest germ from uncounted sowings, for the faint- 
est gleam of the fire I tried so hopelessly to kindle in 
this darkness, and to feel that if God were not himself 
in the work and with the worker it must be given up as 
a forlorn hope. It is one outcome of this insolent. 
ignorance that the drunkard himself stands in the way 


of his own reformation; totally uninformed as to the 


effect of food, atmosphere, cleanliness, upon his owa 
physical constitution, he makes no effort to combat 
the dreadful habit that enslaves him with the weapons 
ready to his hand; in his ‘‘languor and self-pity” he 
looks upon himself as a victim, and demands of the 
weak amiability of society that it shall put all tempta- 
tion out of his. reach, and make of him a flabby 
martyr, a boneless saint, hung up as a example on 
lecture platforms, and flopping about in a puddle of 
brief notoriety, a burden to his forlorn family, a bore 
to the neighborhood, and, far too often, a wretched 
failure even as to his reformation. 

Another trouble is the curious framing of those 
liquor laws which are the plank and hand-rail by which 
the reformer can alone reach the liquor dealer, and do 
his utmost to stor. the flood which should have becn 
sealed up at i wing. While these laws forbid the 
sale of into ng drinks they make a notable ex. 
ception in regard to.cider, and in consequence some of 
the worst drunkard-factories flourish and flaunt with 
brazen success under the name of cider-shops. Only 
last night. #erdwd of yelling drunkards made sleep an 
impossibility as they shrieked and shouted past my 
door fresh from these very innocent ‘“‘ cider-shops;?* 
and it is a thing of almost nightly occurrence that 
such a crew rouse me at midnight or the small hours 
from such little sleep as I ever get. Why the law 
should except cider from its prohibitions I have never 
yet heard explained ; perhaps there is no explanation. 

Now, if there is any human remedy for all these 
stumbling-blocks in the path of the philanthropist it 
lies at the foundations of the State now building; I — 
mean, without a figure, the common-sense education 
of our children. Teach them all the branches of 
what is commonly called education, but side by side 
with geography, mathematics; philosophy and litera- 
ture teach them every-day honesty, self-control, dhe 
laws of health, justice, and candor. We have here 
place and room to sow broad fields for a glorious har- 
| vam There is an effort being made to teach here and 
| there a class of children temperance, as a study; bat 
those children are not gathered in to such classes who... 
are most in danger, nor can they be reached by 
special teaching. Make it imperative on every com~ © 
mon school teacher to inculcate obedience to law and 
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government, as thoroughly as arithmetic; self-control 
as faithfully as latitude and products; justice and 
honesty along with spelling; the rules of simple 
hygiene, side by side and step by step with chemical 
laws of which they are a part; candid judgment of 
and charitable consideration for differing opinions, 
along with problems of unrelenting geometry or 
algebra; and the code of manly honor and feminine 
self-respect as facts to be lived up to, not mere poetic 
fictions in a Third Reader; and then a later generation 
of righteous reformers may find the rough places made 
plain for their feet. But tc those who fight now in the 
tangle of this untrained forest of humanity, against 
whom even the stars in their courses sometimes seem 
to fight, and with whom their very brethren are at 
strife and laying of snares, there remains only the un- 
repaying labor, the pangs of failure, the ingratitude ; 
as well as the sneer of the narrow, the prejudiced, 


_ the uncharitable, and the merciless; and teyond this 


the sublime consciousness of the prophet when he 
bade his trembling servant behold that the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
him. In this outlook alone can he have courage to go 
on his thankless way, and faith to set aside the despair 
of.siglt. ‘‘Many are the afflictions of the righteous ; 
but the Lord delivereth him out of them all!” Not 
always in life, not always in our way, but surely; 
for the work of righteousness is His; and if we only 
lie down in the dust of mortification and defeat our 
broken purposes and our despair can at least pave the 
way for Hisfeet who has trodden the wine-press alone, 
long before us, and will raise us up at last to share 
his own sacred satisfaction and success. | 


THE DARK CONTINENT* 
I. 
By tHE Rev. H. C. Haypn, D.D. 


a GO back to Africa to try and make an open path 

for commerce and Christianity. Do you carry 
out the work which I have begun. I leave it with 
you.” Thus said David Livingstone as he turned his 
back upon England for the last time. He went say- 
ing, ‘‘I shall open up a path into the interior, or per- 
ish.” England has not forgotten his solemn charge, 
but, in concert with other nationalities, is utilizing 
the knowledge he acquired at the cost of his life. It is 
but alittle more than eight years since Livingstone was 
found dead upon his knees at Chitambo’s, south of 
Lake Bangweolo—one of the most pathetic spectacles 
in Christian annals: the sublime ending of a career 
almost without a paralle!. And no one can read the 


‘ address of Missionary Hore, of the London Society, 


without feeling that the great societies of England and 
Scotland are worthily, and with much encouragement, 
occupying the ‘‘ great central lake region” for Christ. 
Livingstone’s travels, supplemezted by Stanley’s 
wonderful achievement, gave a tremendous impulse to 
African exploration; more than that, to the occupation 
of Africa. For twenty-five years, from Bruce (1768) 
to Livingstone (1849) the attention of travelers was 
mostly confined to that part of the continent which 
lies north of the Equator. That vast region between 
it and the Tropic of Capricorn was an unknown land. 
Into it, and across it from ocean to ocean, back again, 
and north and south by many a winding way, Living- 
stone penetrated, keeping journals of observations 
which are marvels of fullness and of accuracy, though 
it is not surprising that subsequent investigations 
should modify his conclusions and correct his maps. 


| Among the most notable of recent works—and notable 


they are—are the two goodly volumes each of Major 
Serpa Pinto, Dr. Emil Holub, and Joseph Thompson, 
F.R.G.8.; the first, ‘‘ How I Crossed Africa ;” the sec- 
ond, ‘‘Seven Years in South Africa ;” the third, ‘‘To 
the Central African Lakes and Back.” As specimens 
of book-making they are a delight as to print, illustra- 
tions, maps, paper, and binding. The profuse illus- 
trations are of a high order, and of great utility in 
helping to a correct understanding of the sort of peo- 
ple they had to deal with and the obstacles they had 
to overcome. 

Major Pinto went forth under the auspices of the 
Portuguese Government to enter at Benguela and 
make his way across the continent v/a the Bihé, the 
Barotse and the Zambesi to Quilemane. He was fur- 
nished with every appliance which forethought and 
experience could suggest for personal safety, goods 
for supplies by the way, and presents for chiefs, weap- 
ons of warfare and scientific apparatus. Indeed, he 
has an embarrassment of riches, as he finds when he 
comes to attempt to secure transportation and is obliged 
toleave much of it behind, and again to destroy much by 
the way for lack of carriers. . Associated with him were 
two Lieutenants of the navy, Capello and Ivens, who 
soon drop out of the story, they having quarreled with 
their chief,-or he with them. It may as well also be 


1 How I Crossed Africa. By Major Serpa Pinto. Two vols., 
illustrated. J. B, Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia, Price $7, 


said here that Pinto was not permitted to carry out his 
original design, but, reaching the upper Zambesi at 
Lialui, instead of crossing over to the Cafucué at Cai- 
uco and thence to Zumbo, on the middle Zambesi, he 
was obliged to descend the river over the rapids (which 
wrecked Dr. Holub’s hopes and turned him back) to 
Embarira, and thence across the Kalihari desert, v/a 
Shosheng and Pretoria, to Durban. : 

The route divides itself into five stages; from Ben- 
guela to the Bihé, from the Bihé to Lialui, from Lialui 
to Embarira, from Embarira to Shoshong, including 
the visit to Victoria Falls, and thence to Durban, occu- 
pying a period of twenty months. The chief interest of 
these volumes attaches to the second, third and fourth 
stages, as being less familiar to the outside world, and 
of these the second and third have the pre-eminence. 
The story, as told by himself, is a recital of incredible 
hardships borne with dauntless courage, a constant 
fight with fever, bringing him again and again to the 
very gates of death, the treachery or incapacity of the 
natives, and of perils of waters, of scarcity of food, 
among wild beasts and savage men, out of which it is 
a wonder of wonders that he came alive. That he did 
so is unquestionably due to his falling into the hands 
of the Coillard family, French missionaries seeking to 
penetrate into the Barotse from the south, but not 
permitted, by whom he was received in a desperate 
strait, and with whom he traversed the desert to Shos- 
hong. Nor should we fail to mention two or three 
faithful attendants, to whom perhaps it is due that he 
lived to reach them. 

Major Pinto tells his story well, apparently with 
great frankness, laying bare his thoughts and emotions 
with less reserve than is common, entering into his 
doings with minuteness, though sometimes not flatter- 
ing to himself. Considering the use made of aguar- 
dente at the outset, we cannot regret that the supply 
was soon exhausted, even though ludicrously appareled 
chiefs, as at the Dombe, do not henceforth dance be- 
fore him. We are glad to know that he resisted suc- 
cessfully the fascinations of ‘‘the King of the Am- 
buellas’ daughters,” whom he honors with a chapter— 
an incident quite fulsomely treated. But if he kept 
himself he seems not to have restrained at all the 
amours of his men. We are sorry he behaved so 
shabbily toward the Coillard ladies after their sedulous 
care of him, but in this he condemns himself sufficient- 
ly, and we must seek an excuse for him in his shat- 
tered nervous condition. That he is a man of violent 
temper we might suspect if he had nottold us. Of 
his rashness at times the narrative offers frequent 
illustration, though, as it happened, it usually served 
his purpose, and his very audacity seemed again and 
again to save him from annihilation. | 

In description of scenery Major Pinto does not ex- 
cel but in setting forth his adventures he is forcible, 
as witness the attack upon his encampment at Lobos- 
si’s or the descent of the rapids of Gonha; his charac- 
terization of the people is also good. 

In these volumes we have not only a thrilling narra- 
tive, but a great ‘deal of information. Especially the 
two supplementary chapters on the Bihé and the 
region of the Barotze and the Upper Zambesi. These 
are so different from the narrative as almost to sug- 
gest another hand. What he has to say of the Bihé is 
just now of special interest to Americans. ‘‘I know 
of no African country more susceptible of prosperity 
through agriculture and trade than that territory. 
The European race could reside there in utmost com- 
fort. . . . Ithas a native population far more con- 
densed than that of the Transvaal, and infinitely more 
agricultural. It is not less abundant in good pastur- 
age, and is richer in woods and forests.” He also lays 
stress upon its easy communication with the interior, 
‘*whose natural wealth is perhaps greater than its 
own.” Upon the high table-land of the Bihé is found 
the watershed of this part of the African Continent. 
Northwesterly flows the Cuaura, southwesterly the 
Cumene, south easterly the Cubango and its tributa- 
ries, more easterly the Zambesi with its immense 
fluvial system. With reasonable certainty he makes 
out that itis possible ‘‘to pass from the Indian Ocean 
almost to the West Coast of Africa with scarcely 
more than eighteen days’ travel on foot. In. other 
words, we could traverse an extent of upwards of 
1250 miles, whereof only 250 would have to be per- 
formed by land.” The discussion of the river system 
of Central Africa is one of great interest and profit. 

What he has to say of missionaries and mission 
work is not entitled to so much weight, though worthy 
of due consideration. He is probably right, that of 
the people approachable from the West, the Ambuellas 
and their neighbors are the most hopeful. They have 
seen less of the European trader and the papal priest, 
and are not so ambitiously governed. Conversion 
through chiefs has never been a commendable method 
of evangelization, but we are more hopeful of Khame’s 
subjects than he seems to be. Also of the African 
races generally. On the whole he speaks favorably 
of the missionaries and their work, though he finds 


much to criticise, as was to be expected. We cannot 
well help contrasting Major Pinto with Livingstone. | 
Much alike in versatility of resource, tenacity of pur- 
pose and force of will in the presence of obstacles, the 
impression made by these men upon the natives with 
whom they came in contact, and their methods of 
dealing with them and of extricating themselves from 
peril, were wide apart. We do not remember that 
Livingstone ever used his rifle upon the people. And 
certainly it was Machauana, Livingstone’s companion 

and friend, who stood Pinto in good stead against the 
crafty Gambilla at Lobossi’s, when he escaped by the 

skin of his teeth, and by the most desperate of meas- 

ures and much sacrifice of life. | 

Then, too, his judgment of the Boers is far more 
favorable than either Livingstone’s or Holub’s, also 
for obvious reasons. Pinto was in Africa for the 
opening of routes of trade and the glory of the Portu- 
guese government. Livingstone was there inciden- 
tally to benefit commerce and enrich science, but 
more than all—indeed, else not at all—because of his 
faith in Africa’s redemption through the power of the- 
Gospel. 

Major Pinto recognizes and honors this spirit in 
Coillard, to whom he pays this graceful compliment : 
‘“‘IT could not, therefore” (alluding to his own expe- 
rience), ‘‘understand the man who traversed the 
African wilds with a switch in his hands that was 
scarce strong enough to cut down the blades of grass 
he met in his path. It must be a sublime kind of 
courage, which I grieve not to call my own.” Asa 
rule, the natives of Africa have not been slow to dis- 
cern the difference between the true missionary and 
the mere trader or adventurer; witness, for example, 
the reception awarded the missionaries Bagster, San- 
ders and Miller by the kings of Bailundo and Bihé, 
and their quickness to make a distinction between 
them and the papist ecelesiastics even for other rea- 
sons, because ‘‘they do not use or give away aguar- 
dente.” Major Pinto found cordial welcome among 
the English in the South of Africa, and at length from 
his own countrymen, as was meet, and lives to write 
this very valuable and instructive narrative. 


CONCERNING FRUGALITY IN 
CHURCHES. 
By tHe Rey. UrtAn Xerxes Bortres, D.D. 


T is recorded that the Levites were not numbered 
among the children of Israel because there was no 
inheritance given them, and that as they were portion- 
less they received certain parts of the offerings made 
in the temple. That these ‘‘ donations” were an in- 
sufficient support is evident from the exhortations to 
succor the Levites. ‘‘The Levite that is with thee, 
thou shalt not forsake him, for he has no part or in- 
heritance with thee.” ‘‘ At the end of three years thou 
shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase the 
same year, and the Levite, (because he hath no inher- 
itance with thee,) and the stranger, and the fatherless 
and the widow which are within thy gates shall come 
and eat and be satisfied.” A like commandment is 
given to remember the Levite at the feast of the tab- 
ernacles. From these hints, I suspect the Levites, 
who were the Hebrew preachers, fared very like the 
parsons of to-day; and I am led to the conclusion 
that there is a notion ingrained in the human race 
that a preacher can live on an infinitesimal amount of 
money, that he is really an object of cleemosynary 
support, and that an occasional good dinner compen- 
sates him for all of his self-denials. 

About fifteen months ago I began to see that $700, 
even if it were promptly paid in cash, would not sup- 
port my family unless I took my two oldest boys out 
of school. As the amount they could earn, if they 
found places, would be very small, and they were not 
wise enough to graduate, I plucked up courage and 
asked the trustees to raise my salary. I told them I 
had been obliged to spend a good deal of money re- 
pairing the parsonage and would have to spend a 
good deal more to keep it from tumbling upon my 
head, I had lost my garden crop through the overflow 
of Turkey Creek, and that without at least another 
hundred dollars my family could not get through the 
year. 

I waited two months without hearing a word, and 
at last, out of patience, asked Mr. Gunn, the chairman 
of the board, what their decision was. ‘‘ Well,” said 


Mr. Gunn, scratching his head, ‘‘the fact is wefall 


have all we can do to get along.” (Mr. Gunn had just 
bought himself a new coupé and two blooded 
horses.) ‘‘ We might vote it to you, but we don’t see 
where the money is coming from. We are some of us 
doing more than we ought to now” (Mr. Gunn pays 


twenty dollars a year for his pew and admits his in- 


come is $5,500 per annum), ‘‘and so as we didn’t want 
to say no, right out, we lard it on the table; but we'll 
do for you, Doctor, and it ’ll be made up to you in 
other ways before the year’s out.” , 
One morning, while Mary Jane and I were sorrow- 
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fully discussing ways and means, we had a call from 
Mrs. Rogers. 

‘¢T’m beat out at the choir we’re goin’ fur ter hev,” 
she began, ‘‘Of course ’twill call in outsiders, but I 
can’t think it’s jes’ Gospel, fur all that.” 

‘¢ What choir?” I asked. We have congregational 
singing. 

‘¢ You don’t say you don’t know ’bout it? Why the 
Gillpipkinses are comin’ to visit the Gunns, an’ bein’ 
city folks they can’t abide old-fangled singin’, so the 
Gunns hev atted everyl.ody till they’ve agreed to hire 
Seth Waffles, who they do say hez sung to shows, an’ 
Miss Whipporwill. ’Fessor Tinkler’s a goin’ ter play, 
an’ Sally Bland ’ll do second an’ Mr. Applebee ’ll sing 
bass. It’s a reg’ler paid choir. They ’ve raised the 
money, $400, an’ got it in the bank, Mr. Gunn sez, an 
I do declare ef ’tain’t more’n half what they pay you.” 

Sure enough, the next Sunday Professor Tinkler pre- 
sided at the organ, and opened the exercises with a 
most intricate jumble of squeakings, rumblings, and 
roarings, and Seth Waffles in a swallow-tail coat and 
lemon-colored kid gloves sang ‘‘ Rock of Ages” to a 
very frisky tune, as a solo, while on one side of the 
_ organ stood a floral harp, about three feet high, which 
cost $5.00 and was the gift of Mrs. Gunn. 

How the trustees kept their promise of making up 
to me the one hundred dollars Iso sadly needed, and 
how I was ‘‘ done for,” my readers can figure up for 
themselves. The following is a list of the articles pre- 
sented to me during the year : 

One peck of russets, and one peck of beans from 
Deacon Screwys. 

Bouquet of paper flowers and pint can of preserves 
from Mrs. Gunn. 

Two crook-neck squashes, one dozen of eggs, and a 
shoulder of ham from Deacon Bullhead. 

A receipt for making sunlight oil, valued at $3.00, 
from Hezekiah Tubbs. 

One pound of nails from Mr. Tinklepaugh. 

A copy of the State Canal reports from Senator 
Bradawl. 

By these gifts my family were kept in a glow of 
gratitude, and somehow, perhaps by their help, we 
wriggled through the year, though the process told 
hard upon Mrs. Buttles, upon whom the burden of our 
poverty falls most heavily. 

But the parson’s salary is not the only church ex- 
pense that is pared. There is a constant effort to get 
along with cheap ways of doing things where they do 
not show, and which in the end are the most expen- 
sive. 

Our old meeting-house was warmed by several large 
box-stoves, and miles of pipe straggled along under 
the galleries, leaking soot at every splice. After the 
repairs, with Egyptian fresco, stained glass windows, 
and other fixings, such methods of heating were not 
to be thought of. It would need two furnaces to heat 
the new audience room, and as many of the church 
members paid their pew-rent in wood, and furnaces 
demanded coal, there was a stay of proceedings, when 
Bijah Bullhead proposed that two small rooms be 
finished in the basement and the box-stoves be set in 
them. The old stove-pipe could be used to convey 
the heat to the room above, and the six stoves would, 
he reasoned, be equal in heating power to two fur- 
naces. The plan was adopted, and in the early Fall 
the wood furnaces, as they were called, worked very 
well, though they gave out a pungent odor of pyrolig- 
neous acid; but the first of January the mercury 
dropped to twenty degrees below zero and staid there, 
and the fires had to be built early Saturday morning 


and kept blazing till the hour of worship to make the 


room comfortably warm. 

One Saturday evening, when the parsonage was 
cracking and groaning with the cold, Deacon Screwys 
drove up, and asked me to go with him to see old Silas 
Pepperall, who had fallen the day before and broken 
his leg. 

We jogged along quietly till we neared the meeting- 
house, when the Deacon began to sniff. 

- Pears to me I smell a smell,” he said, sniffing 
vigorously. ‘‘I allus wus a hand fur smells. Yew 
don’t smell nothin’, now, dew ye?” 

A cold, brought on by having to go without a fire in 
my study, made it impossible for me to smell any- 
thing. I shook my head. 

“Don’t?” said the Deacon. 
as true’s leather, it’s smoke.” We both sprang from 
the cutter, and approached the meeting-house. My 
eyes began to water, and something seemed to flicker 
upward from.the windows. 

‘‘Geat Guns!” cried the Deacon, beside himself, 
‘‘Tt’s fire! Fire! Fire! Fire!” he shouted, runing round 
and round. ‘‘ Why in the name of blazes don’t some- 
body holler fire!” 

Old Bill, scared out of his senses by his master’s 
wild behaviour, started down the street on a brisk 
- run, and leaving the Deacon still running round and 
round and crying, ‘‘Fire!” Iforgot my dignity and 


‘‘T dew, strong. An’ 


my FHeuTnation and got over the distance to the engine-| 


boiler made to fit upon it. 


house in an incredible space of time. The intense heat 
of the stoves had set one of the little rooms afire, and 
the flames were creeping along the floor of the audi- 
ence room when the big engine arrived. The fire was 
quickly extinguished, but the boys in their zeal flooded 
the place. The price of the two furnaces had to be 
spent in repairs, and Bijah Bullhead fell under great 
reprobation. 

‘* Any fool but a Bullhead would a know’d better 
’n to hev fixed up sech a kindlin’ box,” said Deacon 
Screwys. ‘‘I wuz agin it from the fust, but the Bull- 
heads’ allus hev run things, an’ I guess they allus 
will.” 

A short time after this it was found that the arch 
over the organ needed shingling. As shingles were 
very expensive Deacon Screwys listened to the per- 
suasions of Ceylon Watkins, who was agent for the 
Excelsior Black Spanish Roofing Company, and the 
result was that in place of shingles the arch was 
covered with a combination of paper, tar and gravel. 
We had a tremendous equinoctial storm that Fall, and 


away flew the black Spanish roof into MacElroy 


Tubbs’s back-yard, while the rain poured into the pipes 
of our new organ, carrying about two bushels of 
plaster with it. Nobody could take the creature apart 
and clean it but Jacob Kalbfleisch, of Mumbletepeg, 
which is one hundred miles away, and for three dol- 
lars a day and expenses he worked at it three days, 
while the repairs on the roof, plastering and frescoing 
took as many weeks. 

‘*The wust kind of a fool is a beetle-headed old un,” 
said Deacon Bullhead, whv had felt very sore over the 
blame bestowed upon Bijah. ‘‘I told ’um that wa’n’t 
a ruf wuth callin’a ruf; but ef Deacon Screwys thinks 
he’s goin’ to save a cent he hain’t got no more sense ’n 
a chipmunk. He’s Screwys by name an’ by nater.” 


One Saturday afternoon, while having a ccnfidential 


chat with Mr. Hardhack, the Baptist pastor, we 
somehow fell to discussing the peculiar ways in which 
churches economize. 

‘¢Don’t think your church is the only one that has a 
mania for pinching,” he said, with emphasis. ‘‘ Lis- 
ten!” 

A hollow rumbling explosion that seemed to be in 
the direction of the Baptist meeting-house, which was 
not far away, met my ears. 

‘‘One of my deacons has invented a new method of 
heating baptisteries,” said Mr. Hardhack, grimly, ‘‘and 
I want you to see it.” 

On our way to the meeting-house he explained that 
the baptistery which had been put in when the house 
was repaired had not been provided with a heater. 
One deacon considered it flying in the face of Script- 
ure, and asked Mr. Hardhack to ‘‘p’int out the text 
where it says, baptized in b’iled water,” and others 
objected on the score of expense; but when the bap- 
tistery had once been filled they were all convinced 
that water drawn from a deep, dark well is of a differ- 
ent temperature from a river exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun. 

But a heater would cost $30, and the trustees thought 
that too great an expense, so when Deacon Mellon said 
he could devise something that would not cost more 
than half that amount, and would be quite as effective, 
they were willing he should undertake it, and gave 
him carte-blanche. 

Arrived at the meeting-house, we found fourteen 
little boys taking turns at peeping through the key-hole 
of the lecture-room door, and every three or four min- 
utes a loud explosion reverberated through the build- 
ing. 

Several men came across the road as we went up 
the steps, and one of them, a half-foolish fellow named 
Jake Morey, pulled at Mr. Hardhack’s coat. ‘‘Say,” 
he began, ‘‘ we’ve ben worked up the wust way. I 
want ’er know wat’s a blowin’ orf in here like all git 
out, fur I live on’y ’cross the road, an’ [ve sent my 
Tommy down fur the sheriff to bust in the door.” 

‘Why didn’t you do it yourself ?” laughed Mr. Hard- 
hack. 

‘¢Gosh!” said Jake, staring at him; ‘‘I dussent.” 

There was a straight burning coal stove in the lect- 
ure room, and Deacon Mellon had had a large copper 
A small pipe bent nearly 
at right angles issued from the top of the boiler, and 
to it was securely wired a long rubber hose that ran to 
the bottom of the baptistery, now full of cold water. A 
screw top closed the opening through which the boiler 
was filled, and it was now in full blast, the noise we 
had heard being the explosion of the steam pent up in 
the boiler till it had sufficient force to overcome the 
resistance of the cold water. 

‘‘T yum!” said Jake Morey, thrusting his hands in 
his pockets and walking slowly round the stove, ‘‘I 
vum! So thet’s the machine I’ve heard a-blowin’. I 
see! Isee! But’pears to me the heat don’t git much 
of a purchase. Dew they hev, these blowers allus 
where they hev tanks in the meetin’ housen, Elder?” 

When I saw Mr. Hardhack the next week he breathed 
with difficulty, and could not lift his left arm to his 
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head. ‘I’m having a heater put in our ‘tank,’ at my 
own expense,” he said, with a grim smile. ‘‘As you 
may have guessed, the Deacon’s invention, though it 
cost $16, was a failure. Standing in water almost icy 
cold full fifteen minutes was nearly the death of me. 
My wife needs a new washboiler, and thinks she can 
use the Deacon’s steamer if it is fixed a little; so I’ve 
agreed to take it, and be at all the trouble and expense 
of putting in a suitable heater in the baptistery. It is 
pretty hard, but the meeting-house was in danger, and 
& man will do a good deal to save his life.” 

This pitiful economy and pinching is not necessary 
in at least three of the churches of Griggsville. In my 
own charge there are but four poor families beside my 
own, and three of them are colored. WhenI call on 
my parishioners I find no lack of the things of this 
world; and not only necessaries and comforts but the 
most costiy luxuries. 

While I can understand the scrimping of my salary 
when I read about the Levites, I cannot understand the 
stinginess manifested in other church expenses, for the 
Hebrews gave willingly and abundantly to the building 
of the tabernacle and the temple. There is not a 
whisper of their using poor lumber, or of keeping the 
workers in brass and iron so long out of their pay they 
were glad to get fifty cents on adollar. Neither did 
they scrimp the incense or the candles in the golden 
candlestick. My philosophy of human nature fails me 
here, and I am compelled to believe with Grocer Hub- 
bell that this pettiness of churches is caused by the 
snares of the devil, and his wiles to limit the bounds of 
the kingdom of righteousness. 

Grocer Hubbell is an odd old fellow who occasional- 
ly attends my church, and who, with a heart overflow- 
ing with Christian love and charity, imagines himself 
a flinty sinner, and takes pride in his hallucination. 
He has been kinder to me in my straits of poverty than 
[ can describe, and I always enjoy a chat with him. 

‘*Pve been a-thinkin’ ’bout the kingdom here in 
Griggsville lately, Dr. Buttles, an’ it ‘pears to me it 
ain’t in so much danger from the devil outside it as tis 
from his influence inside it, causin’ innard shrinkin’. 
Thet’s what makes it so kinder spindlin’,” he said to 
me one day. ‘‘Mr. Tax met Deacon Bullhead in my 
place t’other day, and sez he, ‘Deacon, how much’!! 
you pay to the church this year?’ an’ sez the Deacon, 
‘Jes’ as much as Deacon Screwys.’ Thet very after- 
noon Tax catches Screwys in my store a-buyin’ coal 
ile, an’ sez he, ‘ Deacon, how much shall I put you down 
for this year? ‘Fur jes’ what Sam’! Bullhead’s down 
fur,’ snapped the Deacon, as short as pie-crust. An’ I 
sez to myself, ‘The devil’s got his claws onto them 
deacons, sure enough, an’.it’s causin’ innard shrink.. 
in’.” To be sure, I ain’t nothin’ but an old outsider, 
but I hev an intrust, an’ can’t help noticin’. Then 
there’s the Gunns, an’ the Tubbses, an’ the Peppers, 
an’ them, they’re allus lookin’ ’round to see ef they’ve 
got all the hosses an’ kerridges, an’ diamonds an’ flum- 
mididles they want, afore they give ter the meeting- © 
house. An’ the tup-pence they do give they want 
spent where ’twill show. Thet’s Satan agin, causin’ in- 
nard shrinkin’. I think, Dr. Buttles, you orter preach 
specially on this point.” 

‘* But,” I said, ‘*the right folks wouldn’t take it.” 

‘* Then [Id lean over the pulpit ez I wuz a-preachin’, 

an’ [d pint with my finger, fust at one of ’em an’ then 
at another of ’em, an’ I’d say, ‘I mean you, an’ you, 
an’ you.’” 
' Much as I would like to follow Mr. Hubbell’s advice, 
the thought of what would happen to Mrs. Buttles and 
the six young Buttleses, if I did, constrains me. Be- 
sides, I doubt the efficacy of such treatment. My 
church are as generous toward themselves and as sav- 
ing in church expenses as ever, and I have as yet 
found no remedy for the disease Mr. Hubbell so aptly 
called ‘‘innard shrinkin’,” though I have tried what 
may be called constitutional treatment by preaching a 
series of sermons on the 24th verse of the 11th chapter 
of Proverbs: ‘‘There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than ig 
mect, but it tendeth to poverty.” 


KENNEBA GO. 
By Mary Mayne. 


OING into Kennebago ?” said a fellow traveler 

inquiringly, as the Rangeley stage-coach with 
its panting horses stopped on the highest notch of 
‘*Beach Hill.” The coach was full of passengers, all 
bound for the Lake Region which lies in the heart of 
the Maine forests. The twenty miles of staging be- 
tween Phillips—the Sandy River Railway terminus— 
and ‘‘ Rangeley City”—as the little village is dubbed 
by the country folks—is through a picturesque road 
which winds higher and higher,until we find ourselves 
at the ‘‘half-way house,” on ‘Beach Hill,” about 
2,500 feet above sea level. The view is grand from 
this point; the peaks of Mount Abraham, Saddleback 
and other neighboring elevations seeming to be ona 
level with ourselves, while the verdant Sandy River 
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valley stretches far below, and numerous ponds and 


lakes sparkle amid the landscape. 

“Yes,” we reply rather vaguely, half absorbed by 
the scenery which the delay for changing horses gives 
us full opportunity of noting; ‘‘ we may go to Ken- 
nebago.” And then follows a conversation which 
settles our half-formed purpose to visit the little lake 
which of late has become so popular. 

About three o’clock on a beautiful afternoon we 
take a mountain wagon at Rangeley City, and a drive 
of four miles brings us to the end of the carriage road. 
Saddle horses are soon ready, and our little party, 
among whom aretwoladies, start toward the forest path. 

‘You better let the white horse lead,” says our 
guide, who accomvanies us on foot; ‘“‘he has been 
through ’most every day this summer, and knows 
every step of the way.” 

But the promptness with which that white horse 
enters the rough ‘‘carry,” and climbs over rocks, and 
- logs, and formidable impediments, is rather startling 
to the lady upon his back; and notwithstanding the 
guide’s assurance that he is ‘‘ perfectly safe ” she pre- 
fers to have a less experienced horse witha more 
skillful rider precede her. The road is merely cut 
through the forest, the surface remaining in its nat- 
ural state, excepting here and there where logs have 
been laid to bridge some deep, muddy ‘‘ quagmire.” 
One must keep a firm sitting on his horse or he may 
find himself —somewhere else; not, however, be- 
cause there is any danger of horses racing through 
this wilderness. Only a walk is practicable; and our 
steeds step daintily and carefully, as if they had some 
regard to their own safety; so we soon trust them to 
pick their own way, with little guiding. The path is 
wildly romantic, and we half regret that we are not 
walking so that we might more easily and Icisurely 
examine the pretty mosses and ferns, the curious stones 
and forest plants which lie on every side. 

‘Only four and a half miles more,” said John, our 
guide, encouragingly, to the ladies. ‘‘ We have come 
two and a half miles.” And pretty soon, when he 
again shouts, ‘‘Only four miles more,” we inquire, 
*“‘How do you tell the exact distance?” | 

**Oh, by the notches on the trees,” he replies. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see them?” 

But just then we only see the big stones over which 
our horse is clambcring. 

Once we pass a couple of small sledges, with sup- 
plies for the hotel securely strapped on so that the 
obstructions in the road cannot tumble them off: then 
a party of eight or ten pedestrians, with knapsacks, 
fishing rods, and guns—September and October give 
the largest license to the sportsman in Maine forests— 
step courteously out of the tiarrow pass-way. But 
otherwise we seem alone in the wild woods, save when 
Rover, ‘who trots. along at John’s side, starts up a 
rabbit, or some other small game, and makes the silent 
forest ring with his shrill barking. To be sure, we 
cannot help feeling that we almost might catch glimpses 
of moose and deer hiding behind the big tree-trunks. 
But if any are here just now they are hiding shyly and 
safely. 

We are beginning to wonder if the seven miles are 
not uncommonly long ones, when John sings out, 
“Only half a mile further!” And pretty soon we 
emerge from the woods upon a spot of cleared land, 
and the ‘‘ Forest Retreat House,” at the head of Kenne- 
bago Lake, greets our eyes. Itis almost sunset as we 
dismount at the hotel piazza; and though tired and 
hungry after a rough ride the view is so charming 
that it calls forth exclamations of admiration. The 
sun, just sinking behind West Kennebago Mountain, 
on the opposite side of the lake, casts a lovely golden 
light upon the pure, placid waters, while the clear-cut 
reflection of tree, shrub, mountain and sky all around 
the borders of the lakes makes a picture whose beauty 
can scarcely be surpassed. No wonder that Kenne- 
bago is called the ‘‘gem of all the lakes” in this region. 
High mountains and thick forests encircle it; the 
scenery is unique as well as picturesque; it has the 
choicest trout-fishing; and all species of game that 
eager sportsmen desire may be found in the immediate 
vicinity. Camps are located in places convenient for 
fishers and hunters ; and the hotel, although primitive 
in external aspect, is most excellent. 

We are shown to rooms spotlessly clean and neat, 
but furnished with such severe simplicity that we in- 
dulge in many a merry laugh as we make our equally 
simple toilette—for none but strong mountain-suits are 
comfortable or fashionable here. The supper-bell is a 
’ welcome sound, for the forest ride and the bracing air 
have made us ‘‘as hungry as bears.” ‘The dining- 
room is a wing of the hotel, built of logs, and within 
neat as wax, although it contains only the plainest 
and most necessary furniture. But nothing is lacking 
in the beautiful and excellent supper to which we do 
ample justice; and then, having chatted awhile 
by the blazing parlor fire, which the cool evening 
makes cozy and comfortable, we are ready for a night 
of sound, refreshing sleep. 


‘party numbering about a dozen, is connected with the 


In the morning we sels a more extended look sround 
the ‘‘Forest Retreat.” One cottage, occupied by a 


hotel, and the buildings are directly upon the shore of 
the lake. Yes, we are here at the very end of horse- 
traveled paths. We may go farther north, to the ‘‘Lit- 
tle Kennebago” or the ‘‘Seven Ponds,” but only on 
foot and by boat. We are told that a Massachusetts 
lady last summer accompanied her husband on a fish- 
ing excursion to the ‘‘Seven Ponds,” going directly 
into the wilderness some ten or twelve miles beyond 
Kennebago ; but the trip is a rough one, even for gen- 
tlemen. 

Breakfast over, and John is ready with the boat. We 
row out far into the lake, querying somewhat if the 
day is not too bright and still for the trout to ‘‘ bite.” 
We drop anchor and cast our lines into the deep water, 
and watch for a ‘“‘nibble.” There is no long waiting, 
however; and the excitement waxes high as we pull 
in one after another of the handsome speckled trout, 
and deliver them over to our guide to put into the fish- 
basket ‘‘for dinner ;” fordo everany trout taste so de- 
licious to the angler as those he catches himself? The 
ladies of the party are not less successful than the gen- 
tlemen in capturing prizes; and before noon we row 
back to the hotel hilarious over the result of our morn- 
ing’s expedition. 

Another trip on the lovely lake in the afternoon, and 
then our little party separate; some being forced to 
turn reluctantly homeward, while a part remain for 
farther recreation and more excursions around and be- 
yond Kennebago. 


STANLEY AS A THEOLO- 
GIAN. 
By Tre Rev. Reven Tromas. 


HE departure from among us of this beloved and 

revered clergyman naturally enough sets a large 
number of men thinking and inquiring as to the char- 
acter and extent of his influence—and the influence of 
such as he—on the theological thought of the age. It 
is to be expected that those who were most intimate 
with Dean Stanley should say that his influence was 
unique, and yet he was one only—a bright particular 
one—of a number of men whose impress on the time 
in which they lived has been out of all proportion to 
their popular gifts. Stanley could not properly be 
called a great preacher. He was the leading official 
occupant of a great pulpit, one of the most conspicu- 
ous in all Christendom. I question whether, out of 
every hundred men who heard the late Dean of West- 
minster preach for the first time, there were ten who 
were agreeably disappointed in the preacher as such. 
His voice was thin and poor, though musical. Ilis 
manner stiff and aristocratic. Ie had a curiously 
original way of ‘‘applying” Scriptures written 2500 
years ago to events of the nineteenth century, as 
though they were written ‘‘ for the present occasion.” 
I remember listening to him once when every simple 
soul present must have assumed that Isaiah wrote 
with a distinctly prophetic view of enforcing the duty 
of supporting a certain benevolent society belonging 
to the Church of England. To one in every hundred 
of his audience it might have been evident that Stan- 
ley saw the prindiple common to both occasions, 
but he did not put himself to the trouble to make 
others see it. And yet everyone would feel better for 
the sermon, whatever its theme might be ; there would 
be something in it, and in the preacher, which would 
inspire confidence and create hope Godwards. And 
I apprehend it was always so. There was a living 
man behind the words, and through the warm human 
heart the truth of God made itself felt; and so if the 
sermon were ever so faulty from a theological stand- 
point it was good from some other standpoint. Yet, 
if it had not been the Dean of Westminster in the 
pulpit; if it had not been the biographer of Arnold; 
the tutor and traveling companion of the Prince of 
Wales; the ecclesiastical historian—his preaching 
would not have been, as to its rank, much above that 
of the average incumbent in any ordinary Church of 
England edifice. 

It has been customary to assert that Stanley was 
no theologian, and in a sense it is true. Systematic 
theology was not his forte. But if theology be taken 
in its simplest and broadest sense, as discourse con- 
cerning God, the whole of Stanley’s life was that of a 
theologian. From beginning to end he was talking 
about God, and God’s dealings with men. Any speech 
which was devoid of tendency to make men better 
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acquainted with God and the Kingdom of our Lord | 


and Saviour Jesus Christ, the late Dean of Westmin- 
ster would not have cared for. For that parroting 
theology which indicates that the speaker is de- 
void of heart, of reverence, of individuality and 
of understanding he had no tolerance. What 
earnest man has? Addressing candidates for or- 
dination in St. Paul’s Cathedral once, he exclaimed : 


ready have. 


‘We hear much in these days for and against | | 


dogmatic religion, positive and negative theology, 
definite and indefinite teaching. There may be those 
who are called upon to increase or diminish the stock 
of our existing doctrines; but for the vast mass . both 
of those who hear and of those who teach, what we 
want is not more or less doctrine, but that we should 
understand the full meaning of the doctrines we al- 
The familiar doctrines of the church, the 
corruption of human nature, the divine predestination, — 
justification, the atonement, the doctrine of the holy. 
and undivided Trinity—hold to cach and all of these ; 

but as you use them’sce what you mean by them; or, 

if you cannot define them, be aware that you cannot 

do so. The silence.of theology is often as instructive 

as its speech.” 

Stanley believed that every one of these theologic 
ideas had more in it than had ever been taken out of 
it. He had no patience with men who are everlast- 
ingly struggling to reduce God and divine ideas to the 
measure of theirown cramped and urcultured individ- 
uality. He belonged to a school of men who asserted 
their right to go straight to God, as he has revealed 
himself, and learn of him. Reverently using all the — 
past—extracting from it its permanent elements—yct 
believing in a hving Holy Spirit of God always devel- 
oping a greater out of a lesser, he refused to be loaded 
with a dead past. If that which is behind would give 
him wings to soar with, all well; but if it loaded him 
with fetters and chains these must be broken, and the 
divine right of a proper huinan freedom to think and 
speak asserted. Such men as the late Dean illustrate 
the highest type of Christian manliness. .How much 
the Church of Christ has suffered from an ascetic, 
effeminate type of religion, which has tyrannously tried 
to reduce everything to its own unnatural condition, 
can hardly be estimated. If the type to which Arnold, 
and Stanley, and Maurice, and Kingsley, and Robert- 
son, and Norman McLeod, and McLeod Campbell, and 
Bushnell belonged, had done nothing else for us than 
this, to prove to the world that men can be saints for 
whiteness and purity of soul and yet the maniiest of 
manly men, we should owe them a debt of gratitude 
not easily estimated. But they have done much more. 
They have kept worshiping within the church hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of good men who would have 
been forced into estrangement and alienation by the 
more rigid and ecclesiastical but less Biblical types of 
thought. One of the noteworthy things in the history 
of these men is the way in which they have measured 
with their influence, in aristocratic and democratic 
England, the social range from top to bottom, so that 
from every degree of social life, from royalty to horny- 
handed labor, tributes of loving allegiance have freely 
flowed. Is not this one of the severest tests of the 
genuineness and truthfulness of that which these men 
have done and said: that no class could claim them, 
but that their influence tended ever toward a unifica-— 
tion of the torn and rent condition of the society in 
which they lived and labored? One has well said; 
‘*Men love him best, in their heart of hearts, who seeks 
and strives to compact the brotherhood of men.” 

Stanley cannot very correctly be put in any party, 
but he was in a current which set in with Arnold at 
Rugby, ‘Sof which Coleridge was the philosopher, 
Dickens the humorist, Tennyson the poet, and Maurice 
the theologian.” While there is much of theology in 
the world which discourses about something about 
God, is there as much as we assume of the theology © 


which in act, in voice, in everything by which men 


express themselves, proclaims ‘‘God manifest in the 
flesh”? We have enough of theology in controversy ; 
theology proving itself, systematizing itself, asserting 
itself and its right to be supreme, theology excusing 
itself and so accusing itself; but that. theology which 
is as living an expression as finite man can give of 
“God manifest in the flesh’—is there too much of. 


‘this? It is manifold in its variety, and one very valu- 
-able type of it, I think, was illustrated in the spirit 


and temper and work of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 


BHGGARY: IS IT DECLINING | ? 
By E. F. LANDER. 


E have recently taken occasion to make some 

inquiries upon this subject, in an effort to as- 

certdin from certain charitable societies whether the 

common impression that beggary i is on the decrease is 
confirmed by facts. 

In the department of City Missions an opinion was 
requested from the veteran missionary, Mr. John 
Ruston. Although not prepared to confirm any great 
decrease in the number of adult beggars, he repre- 
sented it as different in the case of juvenile alms-seek- 
ing. ‘‘ Begging on the part of children,” he remarked, 
‘‘has been sensibly reduced by the action of the So- | 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. For- | 
merly many of this class were out, and. even barefooted, 
perhaps, in cold winter nights; this state of things se 
is now prevented through the system of the Society 
established for their protection.” Ofherwige he 
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_ no very marked change had taken place, although not 
improbably some effect had been gradually produced 
through the recent State enactment against vagrancy! 

In the midst of the groups always with him, as Super- 
intendent of Out-door Poor for the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities and Correction, Mr. William Blake was 


found beaming with brightness and good nature. He | 


was asked for the causes of the decline of mendicancy 
—if admitting this to be a fact—and whether it results 
most from the influence of the press and the more 

complete and systematic methods carried out by char; 
itable associations, or from other causes combine 
with these. ‘Better times,” he answered smilingly; 
‘‘and there is no absolute decrease of pauperism sa 
any othercause.” He had not missed any of the men 
dicant tribe—not he. ‘‘There arg the same kind of 
beggars,” he said, ‘“‘and there will be while the world 
is the world. Depend upon it, whatever decline theré 
may be is entirely duc to better times. As to the law 
prohibiting vagrancy, they evade it; they are all th 
same to be seen sleeping around the parks at night and 
gathering around beer-kegs during the day-time. And 
we have here more applications than formerly on “ 
count of more sickness.” . 

The New York Association for Improving the Cieial 
dition of the Poor was next in order, and while await- 
ing the return of Mr. Bowne, the Secretary of the So- 

ciety, the reporter received several points of informa- 
tion from an official member of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment of that organization. He had observed but 
little, if any, decrease in pauperism; in order to ef- 
fect this charity must be conducted on a thoroughly 
scientific plan. ‘‘ Establish the opposite principle,” 
said he, ‘‘and we could have 10,000 beggars in the 
streets within a week.” The Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor isa private institution, 
for the benefit of individuals, the first claim being that! 
of persons sent by its contributors. Contributors to its’ 
funds are provided with blank orders to be bestowed on) 
applicants and presented by the latter at the office of the’ 
Relief Department. The tickets are without the names 
of the donors, having, instead, numbers corresponding 
respectively to contributors’ names on the books of the 


Society, the object being to save members from having! 


their names reported from.one beggar toanother. The 
Association undertakes to investigate all applications’ 
thus referred ,to it and to report facts within twenty- 
four hours. An idea of the service of the system in 
preventing imposture may be gathered from the fact! 
that only sixty-five per cent. of the 1,511 orders for! 
relief given last year to applicants were ever presented ; | 
of these, moreover, four per cent. gave a wrong ad- 
dress, and nine per cent. proved undeserving ; there 
being thus forty-eight per cent. of the whole number 
who were not relieved, with the amount saved by this! 
means from the unworthy accruing to the advantage 
of the deserving poor. Yet, on his arrival, the Secretary | 
of so eflicient an organization greeted with laughter 


the idea of pauperism either passing away or showing | 
was pleased to observe, some effort had been made to} 
establish a system which should operate as a preven- | 


‘any tendency toward departure; and although, as he 


tive, it was only a drop in the bucket. 


Nor had a much more hopeful condition been noted | 
~ at St. John’s Guild, with the principle of investigation ‘ 


rigidly applied in the case of every applicant. 
quires a very sharp man tg discriminate,” remarked the | 


Assistant-Secretary, ‘‘and there have been badly de-, 
cei‘ed reporters, with hoodwinked persons of other pro- | 
fessions, in several cases during the past winter. It does } 
not always suffice to make observations where persons | 
report themselves as living in poverty; this may be | she is a silly woman 
seen from certain cases noted by us, as, for instance, of | : 


persons having an elegant flat to live in, in one part of | instructed by my own experience. 


the city, with a poor room hired in another part to serve | 
_ as headquarters for their business in beggary.” 
Society, however, is reported as having reduced un- 
worthy application to the proportion of one to five, by 


means of detective skill of experts in connection with 


intelligent ministration to deserving and needy ones. 
The strictest care is said to be exercisedinits methods ; 
gentlemen learned in the law are depended on for 
instruction in instituting proceedings against persons 
undertaking to impose on the beneficent order, for it is 
held as a distinct principle that ‘‘One probable good 
result of complete codperation in charity work would 
be a few prosecutions, deterring attempts to defraud, 
and ridding our city of a large number of impostors.” 
Mr. Henry E. Pellew, of the State Charities’ Aid As- 
sociation, being absent, a lady of that Society gave 
what appeared to the reporter the true theory respect- 
ing the matter under inquiry. 
educated,” she said, ‘‘to the idea that it is wrong to 
give without investigation. A different sentiment | 
from what was formerly felt on this subject is gaining 
ground; so that where ten years since we could not 


have passed a case without a response of alms, we now | 
know that such bestowal is injustice-and perpetuation | 


of harm,” Recent enlightenment of this'nature is, so 
far, the exclusive influence affecting conditions of 


This 


‘*The public has been } 


mendicancy in this city. Nothing more effective can. 
be realized while charitable societics remain without the 
general organization whieh is the only means of regulaf- | 
ing the amount of aid contributed to individuals. This 
part of the problem has been successfully solved by the 
London Charity Organization Society, by means of a 
general registry office where the names of all persons 
who are assisted by any society of the organization are 
registered, with the amount of assistance reported. By 
this method any duplication of aid is prevented; so 
that, for instance, instead of one person obtaining $2 
weekly from each of twenty charitable societies, as 
might happen without codperation, the amount is dis- 


tributed by means of organized charity to a larger 


number of deserving persons. In Newport, Boston 
and Philadelphia the sume system is carried on with 
good results. Says Mr. Robert Treat Paine, ‘If a 
person asks for aid on the streets of Boston, it may be 
known within twenty-four hours exactly what amount 
he has received from all the charitable socicties in the 
city... The most complete plan of organized charity, 
however, is in operation in Newport. An effort has 
been made to establish a charity organization society 
in this city, the movement being carried on the part of 
Mr. Pellew to the cxtent of publishing a directory of 
all the charities. It is not tobe doubted that such con- 
cert of action has become highly necessary.” 3 


Lecture-Room Lalk. 


By Henry Warp BEEOHER. 


QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE* 


‘AM going to read a letter which will give some of 

you, probably, a wrong conception of the character. 
of the person who writes it. She is a stranger to me, 
entirely, living in another State; and asI shall give, 
neither the place nor the name, of course I do not con-, 
sider it to be any violation of confidence to read it. It, 
might strike one who looks at the reason of things, 
purely from an outside point of view as simply ludi- 
crous, and there would be no harm in smiling at it; 
but to any one who is familiar with the workings of 
the human mind, there is a great deal in it: 
Dear Sir: 

Knowing that you have had a large experience in religious affairs | 
and difficulties, I take the liberty of asking your advice upon a ques-' 
tion which has puzzled me for years, Almost as far back as I can) 
remember it has been my desire to do right, and at sixteen J joined 
the church, trusting in my own righteousness. At eighteen I fell in-, 
to a morbid state in which I had the feeling that I must give up one 
thing, and then another; and I was very unhappy and nervous. One: 
night, just as I was crimping my hair, something within me strongly 
said that I must not do it; and next night it was the same; andI- 
yiclded to that as I did to ‘almost everything, thinking that 7 must , 
not go against my conscience. In my unwillingness to give this up I: 
looked for enlightenment, and came across *‘'The Blood of Jesus,” 
a small book, and that revealed Christ to me and made the way of 
salvation plain, and I accepted Christ as my Saviour; but my con- 
science was making constant demands upon me, and nothing that I 
could do seemed to satisfy it. It has always seemed to me that it 
was through my uvwillingness to wear my hair plain that I found my’ 


Saviour, and that I must continue to de it, or I should not be saved. * 


| This feeling has continued for more than ten years, and notwith- 


standing this my mind dwells upon it, and it makes me morbid and . 


unhappy. Will you give me your opinion as to whether it is wrong? 
Also, whether, because I am so unwilling to give it up, I ought to, for 
Christ’s sake ?” 


Well, of course, as the Lord demanded that a woman | 


should not crimp her hair, I think she should give it ! 
There is no: 


harm in smiling at this; you are quite at liberty to do | a morbid state of mind, they are unfortunate, to say 


up for Christ’s sake, without any doubt. 


so; but you must not suppose that on account of this 
She may be, but it is not neces- 
sary, by any means, that she should be. In this I am 
I remember a time 
| when little quirks and quips of that kind would have 
stumbled me, because I was under the morbid infiu- 
ence of what I call an — superstitious con- 
science. 

Now, in the first place, there can rhe no question that 
the mind, like the body, is subject to diseases, or to in- 
firmities, suffering in particular parts, and not simply 
asa whole. No man is often afflicted all over. One 
foot may have the gout, or he may have a pain in the 
side, or his head may ache, or his trouble may be neu- 
ralgia inthe arm. It is quite possible for any single 
part of the body to be in suffering while all the rest is 
perfectly or apparently sound; and it is possible for 
the mind to be in the same condition. Monomania, or 
insanity in one spot, is quite familiar to all who read 
medical books. I knew a person who was sound in 


every respect except that he had no sense of locality. 


This takes place in other directions, also; and it has 


‘This person evidently has, as she recognizes herself, a 


diseased conscience—for ‘‘morbid” is only another 
word for Seeneed--t0 an extent that I cannot tell. I 
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frequently meet persons who have that peculiarity: lt 
is true that it is not catching. I think that the rarest 
of all troubles is too much conscience. There are a 


great many persoms who have not, or apparently have 
not, any to boast of. A great many people keep their 


consciences as they do their best clothes, to be worn 

only on Sundays and on special occasions. They do 

not carry them out into everything. There are a great 
many persons who have a conscience that is little bet- 
ter than superstition, or fear. Itis not enlightenment. 

I can imagine, for instance, the question that came up- 
in the West, and that comes up still, I suppose, as to 
thte duty of a farmer who raises a large amount of corn, 

‘* Shall I sell it to the distiller?” It was «a question very 
much debated whether, under such circumstances, a 
man became an abettor to a business which his whole 
judgment condemned. 

Well,” a man says, ‘‘suppose I am keeping store. 
They use a great deal of red flannel in distilling whis- 
key: shall I sell them red flannel? Then, too, they 
build a good deal : shall I sell them nails or lumber? I 
know that they are unprincipled: would I not by so 
much encourage them in their wrong-doing?” You 
see there is no end to such questioning. A man who 
has an over-sensitive conscience which is not fortified 
by common-sense will run on to all? manner of ex- 
tremes, and will be liable to feel called upon to pursue 
out of society one who does not do what he approves, 
and exclude him from all participation in its advan- 
tages ; but such is the ramification of things in common 
life that when the conscience once begins to reason, 
reason and conscience together will carry a man along 
safely so far as anything that is wrong is concerned. 

Then, there is another element which is not confined 
to any one class. Iam not taking up little insignificant 
things, making them important and vital. You have, 
every one of you, something of that kind. When I 
was a boy, and wanted to go out huckleberrying, it 
was said to bring bad luck to creep through the bars 
instead of climbing over them. I cannot but laugh at 
it; but I always climb over bars instead of going 
through them. There are what are called ‘‘signs.” 
Ever so many of them there are all around among peo- 
ple. You have some of them. I never see the new 
moon that Ido not try to move around so as to see it 
over the right shoulder, because it is said to be a sign 


| of good luck to see the new moon over the right shoul- 


der. Now, what earthly connection is there between 
good luck and seeing the new moon over the right 
shoulder? None; only we heard it when we were 
young, and it made an impression on us which remains ; 
and I always feel a little better if I see the new moon 
over the right shoulder instead of over the left; yet I 
laugh at myself sometimes for feeling so. One of these 
signs is in regard to Friday. People think the Lord 
reigns on Saturday, and Sunday, and Monday, and 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and Thursday, and the devil 
on Friday! They do not like to sct out on any enter- 
prise on Friday. Friday is called an unlucky day. 
Sailors are very superstitious about that day. 

Now, you laugh at the idea that this woman should 
think that Christ hid his face from her because she 
wanted to crimp her hair instead of -wearing it plain ; 
you think it is foolish in her; but many of you are just 
as foolish as she is. All of you have some little kink 
| of that sort. You do not write it down; but you feel 
| it, and you know it. 

In regard to all these things, I do not know that they 
do any great hurt as a general thing; but where, as in 
her case, they become matters of distress, and lead to 


the least; and she recognizes the morbidity of it. her- 


1 self. What sort of a God must one have in his mind 


who thinks of him as one who will afflict his child, as 
in a, case like this, through months and years, because 
she wanted to crimp her hair, and he had taken a 
whim that he wanted her to wear it plain? What 
kind of business would that be for a benevolent man? 
And if it be censurable in a man, we have to transfer 
it to God to see what sort of a being it would make of 
him. 

Our conceptions of God must be drawn largely from 
the primitive ideas which we derive from among men. 
We should not know what truth is in God if we did 
not know what truth is between man and man. We 
should not know what lenity is in God if we did 
not know what lenity is in man. We get our ideas of 
God from our experience and observation among men. 
It must be so. We have the example of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who saysto us, ‘‘ If ye, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 


: give good things to them that ask him.” We havea 
no relation whatever to the strength of the person. Fight to esha human experience to Divine ex- 


perience. 


Now, a father or a mother who would treat.a child 
in that way would be the laughing stock of the 
neighborhood, or else would bring down upon himself 


_qt herself ‘the agverest criticiam of the neighborhood, 


How every largesminded parent brushes a these 
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little things! If the child’s mind is only in the right 
direction, and is pressing on in that direction in spite 
of infelicities and infirmities, the parent, if wise, is 
satisfied. And are we to suppose that God is capable of 
that which we would not allow for a moment to be hon- 


‘ orable as between friend and friend, or man and man ? 


I remember that when the revivals took place with 
which I was familiar in my youth, the impression pro- 
dluced on me was that God was the most exacting and 
the most unreasonable of beings. I used to be told, 
‘Do not talk aloud. God has been present with you. 
Go home silent. You may grieve the Spirit of God.” 

Suppose I had-twenty or thirty young men or ladies 
in my class, and suppose that I had attempted to open 
their minds to the truth of Christ, would I have wanted 
taem to shy off from me and look askance and be 
afraid? Would it not have hurt my feelings, besides 
being unworthy in them? And do you suppose the 
genius of that Nature which died for love can be pros- 
tituted in any such miserable and petty way? Doyou 
suppose that God is a being inferior to men? 

God is the most reasonable, the most gentle and the 
most forbearing being in the universe; he himself de- 
clares that he is long-suffering, and that his kindness 
is inexhaustible ; and itis wrong to entertain thoughts 
which make it seem as if he were narrow and selfish, 
as if he were constantly picking flaws with men, and 
as if he were impatient, irritable and revengeful. It is 
a false notion of God that lies back of all these things. 

We ought, therefore, in our conduct, in our prayers, 
in our conversation about God, and, above all, in our 
silent and secret thouchts of him, to treat him as if he 
were the most boundlessly noble of all beings. 

I think that if the Lord Jesus Christ should walk 
among us every one that was familiar with him would 
say, ‘‘He is princely, large, generous, sweet, gentle, 
reasonable, in every way noble; answering to the Old 
Testament declaration, ‘Chief among ten thousand, 
and altogether lovely.’” 

Now, to go back to this letter again, as to the reme- 
dy for this state of things. Ido not think there can be 
any particular remedy in merely giving advice. If I 
had this woman under my pastoral care the first thing 
I should do would be to ask a judicious physician to 
give me his judgment of the state of her liver and the 
condition of her brain. Then, in connection with the 
remedial agencies thai were directly brought to bear 
upon her to produce a healthy state of mind, I should 
prescribe moral influence. Frequently moral influ- 
ence, backed up by medical influence, is far more 
powerful than either of them alone. They ought to 
work together. | Every pastor ought to be a doetor of 
the body as well as a doctor of the mind. If this 
woman sat from year to year under the teaching of a 
church where she could talk freely with those that 
were genial and large-minded, I think that in time the 
feeling she has would wear off. 


FAITH. 


By THE Rev. H. M. SAnvers. 


HE word ‘‘faith” has come to be largely a theo- 
logical term, and we are in danger of forgetting 

that it has any other than a theological import. We 
have been so bewildered by the subtle distinctions be- 
tween historical and speculative, natural and saving 
faith, that counsel has been darkened by words; the 
‘¢ windows have excluded the light and passages have 
led to nothing.” ‘‘Ilove flowers and religion; I hate 
botany and theology,” and perhaps no fragrant flower 
of the soul has suffered more by being analyzed and 
labeled, by having all the juices squeezed out of it in 
preparing it for the herbarium of the sehools, than that 
of faith. So much mystery has gathered around it 
that the whole subject has been relegated by many sin- 
cere and earnest minds to the limbo of the unknown 
and the unknowable. We have forgotten that when 
Jesus Christ made apprehension of his birth to depend 
on faith he took the commonest principle of man’s 
daily life, called in that region credit, confidence, trust, 
foresight. For faith in religious matters is exactly the 
same thing as faith in worldly matters. There are not 
two kinds of faith. Our terms of discrimination are 
determined by the nature of that which is believed, not 
by the nature of the act itself. If that object be cer- 
tain truths we shall cal! it assent of the understanding ; 
if unseen things, persuasion of their existence ; if prom- 
ises of future good, hope rising to certainty of posses- 
sion; if a person, confidence, trust. If that which our 
faith fastens on be only an abstract proposition, hav- 
ing no practical concern with the life, such as a math- 
ematical demonstration, it may be called, for the sake 
of convenience, intellectual faith; but if that which it 
receives as true be personal, affecting the individual, 
coming home to him in a real and concrete way, it 
may be called a practical faith. But the validity of 
this distinction depends not on the nature of the faith, in 
the different instances, but on that of the object toward 
which it was directed. The act in every case is pre- 


pisely the same, ‘The true belief is the hellef of the 


truth.” When Paul declared that ‘‘ with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness,” he did not mean 
to make a distinction between what may called the 
faith of the heart and the faith of the head. The no- 
tion that the heart is the seat of affection and the head 
of the intellect is comparatively a modern one. The 
Jews spoke of the heart as the seat of all mental activ- 
ity. Ifthere be any contrast implied in that passage 
itis between areal and pretended faith, or between 
the subjective experience of the soul and the outward 
confession with the mouth. No controversy can be 
more absurd and fruitless than whether faith be an act 
of the intellect, the affections or the will. 

Faith, then, is not the exercise of some mysterious 
power, some newly implanted gift. It is only trans- 
ferring toward the unseen One and unseen things these 
old emotions which we have exercised in these every- 
day lives of our own times withous number. There is 
in every man a power and tendency by which, as he 
rises in the scale of development, he makes the greater 
part of his life have to do with the invisible and imma- 
terial, and faith in its largest definition is that power; 
a state of mind which accepts as true and real those 
things which neither the senses nor the purely logical 
faculties are able to discover. ‘‘It is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
This reconciles the old antagonism between faith and 
reason ; faith and knowledge. There is no antagonism 
between them. They are really one. Faith 7s reason 
acting not on matter, not demanding the evidence 
which matter is able to produce, but under the inspira- 
tion of tke higher moral nature acting upon the facts 
and relations and qualities of that great realm in which 
move men’s noblest powers, hope, love, joy, aspiration, 
desire. So faith is knowledge, or aform of knowl- 
edge. ‘‘ Faith is the lower stage of completed insight.” 
All knowledge ultimately rests upon some belief. All 
knowledge begins and ends in faith. The unbroken 
chain of every logical induction and deduction hangs 
upon a prior truth; beyond the known stretches the 


unknown, and the loftiest attainments of knowledge. 
are but mountain-peaks from which the eye of 


faith only can catch glimpses of the dark beyond. 
Faith and knowledge have been likened to the two 
foci of an ellipse, and religion and science have been 
made to rest on different bases. But as there is in an 
ellipse the constant tendency of one focus to make 
itself a center, resolving the other into itself, forming 
a circle, so knowledge and faith become one in the last 
analysis. When we trace all proofs and evidences 
back to their support we come to those ultimate 
words, ‘‘I believe.” The world may rest on the tor- 
toise and serpent of knowledge, but what do they rest 
on? Faith 7s knowledge, valid, certain; not scientific 
knowledge, but an instinctive presage of the truth 
which has not yet been fully opened to the mind. The 
truth which faith realizes is not invalid truth—only un- 
developed truth. Science desires to cognize with plain- 
ness what faith knows with certainty. Truth is a very 
exalted and thorough action of the whole nature in ap- 
prehending truth, and those perceptions of our moral 
natures are knowledge. Faith, in its highest form, is 
not credence, not credulity, not the mere acceptance 
of testimony, not merely ‘‘ moral imagination ;” it is a 
direct, valid, personal vision and insight of spiritual 
and invisible realities. Credulity believes that which 
it does not know, without being able to give any reason 
for it; but faith is intelligent, discriminating, its 
knowledge veracious though not verifiable. It repudi- 
ates the doctrine of Tertullian, ‘‘I believe decauwse it is 
impossible.” 

Faith and knowledge differ only in the degree of 
verification. When those things which are objects of 
faith are tested they become knowiedge, as we use the 
word, but they are in moral apprehension and influ- 
ence the same as knowledge. So Scripture often joins 
these two words together, uses them synonymously, 
interchanges them freely. ‘‘ We know and believe.” 
‘‘Through faith we understand.” ‘‘ Dost thou believe 
on the Son of God? Who its hethat I might believe on 
him?” ‘We believe and are sure.” ‘‘I know whom I 
have belicved, and am persuaded.” Then why is it 
that this faith is regarded by the New Testament and 
by Christian men as playing so important a part in life, 
and as having so important a relation to the building- 
up of character? ‘‘ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” ‘‘If ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 
‘¢ A man is justified by faith.” 

In so far as a man lives in and for the unseen is he 
a larger and a better man. In proportion as our 
thoughts and desires are thus directed shall we exalt 
our motives, enlarge our outlook and elevate our lives. 
The only pussible deliverance we can ever get from the 
tyrannous pressure and dwarfing power of the near, 
the sensuous and the temporal—from the trifles amid 
which we live—is in having our thoughts familiarized 
with the unseen and eternal. The one thing which 
saves this life from being contemptible is the thought 


ef another, ‘Terrestrial yoyages are made by celestial 


| 


observations,” says Coleridge. The best thing in the 
world is something outside of it. It isthe background 
which gives dignity to the foreground. It is the at- 
mosphere which no one can see, but which must be 
painted into the picture before it can have any meaning 
at all. Seeing by faith gives unity, tension, aim and 
gesture to one’s life, the conscious power of which 
makes aman nobler, greater. He will thereby become 
the subject of a mentaland moral discipline which will 
develop him. We need not be at a loss to understand 
why faith holds so high a place in the Christian sys- 
tem—why God, intent on the elevation of man, has 
made it the ground of acceptance with him. The cul- 
tivation of the faculty which enables a man to rise from 
the present lower state into a higher life must be the 
one indispensable condition without which there can 
be no salvation here or hereafter. As long as a man 
lives in the world of sense he is not delivered from the 
bondage of corruption. He may be a good man, in 
the ordinary sense of the word; liberal, kind, just, 
temperate; but if the spiritual world be not real to him 
—as real as that which registers and reports itself to 
the senses—he is still what Paul calls a natural man; 
an animal man, with his instincts, and is ‘‘of this 
world.” It is the detachment of the soul from the 
sensuous and temporal, the capacity of living the life 
hid with God, that constitutes the essence of faith, that 
makes a man salvable because it makes him worth sav- © 
ing. A man must have faith in God in order that God 
may have faith in him. Hence it is a great hour for a © 
man when he wakes up to the conviction that there is a 
world of truth which he is to receive, grow familiar 
with, and live in, beside that which appears to him 
through the mind and bodily senses. It is a new life. 
It is regeneration. That term is not too strong. The 
waking of this spiritual power in any individual heart 
into a conscious and voluntary action is the beginning 
of the Christian life. It is for this reason the Word is 
ever calling on men to believe, to have faith, because 
its first exercise is to open a new life of supreme 
beauty, dignity and power. It is for this reason that 
Christ constantly addressed himself to the inward 


vision. He knew he could accomplish nothing with- 
out it. His words and deeds were all adapted to open 


and quicken it, because until that was done nothing 
else could be done. So he stood waiting, with unspeak- 
able compassion, for every man to believe that he 
might be saved. This is why we are justified by faith. 
To be justified by works is to put emphasis on things | 
which are seen; to worry ourselves about details; to 
be anxious about matters of observance, of casuistry, 
of religious etiquette ; to put confidence in the outward 
and not in the inward, which hinders spiritual growth 
by inducing a habit of groveling toward earth instead 
of aspiring toward heaven; setting the affections on 
things on the earth, and not on things above. 

We see why it is that all things are possible to him 
that believeth. Faith can remove mountains, because 
it looks straight to the end to be accomplished and 
overlooks all obstacles that intervene. It is faith that 
expunges the word ‘‘ impossible ” from the diclionary. 
It ‘‘laughs at impossibilities, and cries, It shall be 
done.” It is the principle on which alone success mm 
any undertaking can be obtained. Doubters never do 
anything. They are drones in the hive of the uni- — 
verse. They never won a battle or established an in- 
stitution. They never painted a Madonna, chiseled a 
Greek Slave, reared a temple, or wrote an ‘immortal 
song. Faith drove Vasco de Gamma around the Cape 
until he laid the wealth of the Indies at the door of 
Europe; it sent Columbus across the Atlantic with an 
incredulous crew that thought he was running off the 
rim' of the universe, until a new world blessed him 
for his heroic faith. Eliminate this principle from the 
world and you would toll the death-knell of progress 
and write the epitaph of history. It is for this reason 
that unbelief is so severely rebuked in Scripture, be- 
cause it is a test of a man’s whole spiritual experience 
and strength. Unbelief is the spiritual non-conduetor. 
Superstition and credulity may be an impure and pois- 
onous atmosphere, but unbelief is an exhausted re- 
ceiver where there is no air at all. It is the mighty in- 
sulator, the great heart-disease of the world. It para- 
lyzed the arm of Christ so that he could do no mighty 
works. To the disciples, wondering why they could 
not cast out an evil spirit, he said, ‘‘ Because of your 
unbelief”; and to the man who said to him, ‘If thou 
canst do anything,” he quickly retorted, ‘‘If thou 
canst believe; all things are possible to him that believ- 
eth.” Faith gives strength to the man who has it. 
‘‘They are able because they seem to be able.” 


** God tortures not the soul that purely aspires 
With a vain hunger and a bootless fire. 
Want is the garner of our bounteous sire, 
Hunger the promise of its own supply. 
We creep in dust to wail our lowly lot, 
Which were not lowly did we scorn to creep. 
We weep because the good we sought is not, 
When but for this, it is not, that we weep. 
‘That which we dare we shall be, when the will 
Bows to prevailing faith its would-be to fulfill.” 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS—TEN YEARNS. 


There are intelligent men who profess to think that the 
world is going from bad to worse. Confining observations 
to a limited area, and to inadequate data, it would not be 
easy to gainsay the wisdom with which they speak. A gain, 
e. g. of one per cent. in the last year, in a representative body 
of Christians in this land of more than a half million mem- 
bers, is certainly not a remarkable showing. Rather, it is 
remarkable that so many Christians, in organized churches, 
with all the appliances for aggressive work, should have 
won so few to the Master, especially with a large increase 
to an already large Sunday-School constituency. This refers, 
of course, to the Presbyterian Church. The number received 
on confession of faith appears to have steadily dwindled 
since 1876, and for this year is but a little more than one- 
half that of five years ago. It is much the same with other 
denominations ; though the net gain in the Congregational 
Churches has shrunk from 12,345 in 1876, to 1,792 in the 
Year-Book for 1880, which is far worse; these are facts to 
be pondered seriously and to good purpose. 

But look abroad at the missions of this same Presbyterian 
Church. If the gain is but one per cent. at home, it is fifteen 
per cent. in the regions beyond. The tenth annual report of 
the United Church since the separation of the New School from 
the A. B. C. F. M. makes a grand showing. A total increase 
of 300 per cent., or of 30 per cent. per annum. This includes 
two new missions, one each in Japan and Mexico; but there 
is reported in Siam an advance of 738 per cent, in Brazil of 
800 per eent., in China. of 160 per cent. Fourteen churches 
are reported in Japan with 735 members, and in Mexico, 
twenty-three native preachers and 5,000 communicants. 
This is certainly a most encouraging state of things; 
especially does it so appear when one considers what these 
figures mean beside the mere facts that they express. 

In successful work abroad the Presbyterian Church is not 
singular. The other great Boards have much the same story 
totell. Take Japan, all in all, for the last ten years. Ten 
years ago there was no organized Protestant church there. 
At the beginning of this period the Government was actually 
endeavoring to crush Christianity in certain parts of the em- 
pire; but at the organization of a church in Okoyama, the past 
year, the Governor came with carriage andfootmen! In Tokio 
this decree might have been read in the principal streets: 
‘‘The evil sect called Christian is strictly prohibited. Sus- 
pected persons should be reported to the proper officers, and 
rewards will be given.”” Within the past year an open air 
Christian mass-meeting was held in the chief park of the city 
without molestation. Others have followed in Kioto and 
elsewhere. Within this period seventy churches have been 
organized with four thousand members, manv of them self- 
_ supporting. One of the training-schools has nearly thirty 

preparing to preach the Gospel, about half of whom are sup- 
ported by the churches to which they belong. The circula- 
tion of the Bible in Japan shows an increase of vital interest 
no less remarkable. One thousand New Testaments in a 
week, in one city, is not an every-day occurrence, but that it 
was done at all shows that great things are imminent in the 
circulation of the Scriptures. Several give their entire time 
- to the dissemination of the J apanese New Testament, of 
which there are five editions. 

Let old people whose memory is good ask themselves what 
they can remember of the first ten years of missionary work, 
from 1810 to 1820, and on, decade by decade, till 1850, thirty 
yearsago. The fact is, the gains that could be appreciated 
by the public would not bear summing up every ten years. 
Now we can see an appreciable yearly advance, and summar- 
ies of five and ten years are becoming very common. Think 
of Robert Morrison’s waiting seven years for his first convert 
in China; or Adam’s ten years at Port Natal; or the London 
Missionary Society’s ten in Madagascar and thirty in the 
Madras Presidency without any, and fifteen in Tahiti for its 
_ first convert; or the Baptists’ twenty-one years for twenty 
converts among the Teloogoos, as compared with the gains 
of the last ten years, counted by tens of thousands. Thus, 
for example, the London Missionary Society reports for this 
period an advance in native pastors and preachers in connec- 
tion as follows: Of ordained pastors, from 106 to 371; of 
preachers, from 1,644 to 4,529. A most significant fact in 
estimating foreign work is this of native helpers. It 
is one of the way-marks toward the assumption of 
home evangelization by the native church—the great thing 
to be kept in view from the first. Turning to India, the ear- 
liest of existing societies in this field was the Baptist of Eng- 
land—17938—in the person of the immortal Carey. The 
Danish Missionary Society, however, began its work in 1706. 
Schwartz went to India in 1750. So that India has been the 
scene of Protestant missionary labors for 175 years, though 
prior to this century comparatively little was done. Dr. 
Duff’s missionary career, from 1830, marks an epoch in In- 
dian missions. It is less than fifty years—1833—since ‘‘the 
missionary was an interloper in India.” According to Mr. 
Bodley, the total number of missionaries is now 689, repre- 
senting thirty-four societies, more than half of whom were 
born in Great Britain. It is noticeable that of those born in 
the United States Ohio claims the larger number. But in 
nine years, 1871-1880, the gain was 67; the native ordained 
pastors went from 225 to 389, a gain of 164 ; fhe native Chris- 
tians (adherents) from 224,258 to 340,623, again of 116,365; 
and the communicants from 52,816 to 102,444, a gain of 
49,628; that is to say, the native churches have almost doub- 
led in the last nine years. 

In Micronesia there eomes to the front the work of native 
Ponapean missionaries among the Mortlocks, with only the 
oecasional superintendence of an American missionary. It 
began in 1876, and has resulted in eleven churches of 829 
* members, 347 of whom were admitted last year—a remarka- 
ble result, -It thus appears, as one touches the foreign field 


here and there, that the last ten years have been singularly 
fruitful—as if the day of small things, the day of preliminary 
work, in certain grand localities were past; as if the work 
of the pioneers, learning the languages, making translations, 
disarming prejudice and getting at the best methods of ap- 
proach to these foreign peoples, were now being entered 
upon by their successors, their advance being signalized by 
rapid conquests. Thus it has beenin the last decade. Fresh 
complications may arise, as in Turkey, already reported in 
these columns. There will be times of long waiting in Cen- 
tral Africa before the same can be said of the work of the 
churches there. Languages are to be learned, reduced to 
writing, made the vehicle of the Gospel—business that takes 
time, and in which patience must have her perfect work ; but 
the outcome is assured. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr. C. 8, Leeper is to be ordained September 14th in the Congre- 
gational Church in Friendship, N. Y. 

—The General Congregational Association of the State of New 
York will meet at Warsaw, October 18th. 

—Ira D. Sankey sailed September 10th from New York for Europe, 
Mr. Moody and family follow him on the 24th. 

—The Rev. G. W. Barrows, pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Elizabethtown, N. Y., is quite low with Bright’s disease. 

—The Rev.I L. Beman has been dismissed from his four years’ 
pastorate of the Congregational Church in Crown Point, N. Y. 

—The Rev. C. N. Wilder, of Essex, N. Y., who has also supplied 
the Congregational Church at Willsboro, has accepted a call to Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

—The Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, has recently made 
extensive repairs and improvements, and secured a new organ, at a 
cost of $43 ,500. 

—The total amount of contributions by the forty-eight parishes in 
the diocese of Long Island last year was over $178,640. The com- 
municants number 6,629. 

—The Rev. B. Fay Mills, late of Deadwood, D. T., is supplying the 
Congregational Church at Crown Point, N. Y., and will probably ac- 
cept a call to the pastorate. 

—The Episcopal Church property in the Gi of Central New 
York is valued at $1,500,000. The contributions from the 125 churches 
amounted to over $214,415.00. 

—Mr. F. E. Stout was ordained at the Congregational Church in 
Rutland, N. Y., August 24th. Sermon by the Rev. G. B. gee ‘ 
prayer by the Rev. H. M. Scruton. 

—The Rev. J. N. Biddle, of the Congregational Church in oninese 
N. Y., was lately presented with $105 by some gentlemen of his con- 
gregation, to purchase a saddle-horse. 

—Dr. Talmage’s salary has been increased from $7,000 to $12,000. 
He has lately preached his twelfth anniversary sermon as pastor of 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle Congregation. 

—The Rev. H. P. Bake was installed as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Ticonderoga, N. Y., August 10th. E. J. Owens, 
Esq., principal of the Moriah Academy, gave the charge to the people. 

—The largest white church in the United States is that of Rev. T. 
De Witt Talmage. The membership is numbered at 2,500, ef whom 
1,036 have been received into the church within the last thirteen 
months, 

—Persons attracted by the chimes sometimes stray into Grace 
Church, supposing it to be Roman Catholic. They naturally admire 
the church, but soon discover that there is nothing Catholic or Rita- 
alistic in its services. 

—On leaving Grace Church, Jamaica, to become rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Smith was pre- 


sented with a gold watch and chain valued at $300, as also with over ; 


one hundred pieces of solid silverware, 

—The Rev. W. E. Park, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Gloversville, N. Y., is sojourning at St. Moritz, Switzerland, having 
visited Egypt, Palestine and Greece. He hopes to attend the Con- 
gregational Convention at Manchester, England, in October. - 

—Dr. Gallaudet thinks that at least $30,000 should be raised for 
the purpose of erecting on a farm a home for infirm and aged deaf 
mutes, as also an industrial school for such others as may prove 
unable to take care of themselves when they go out into the world. 

—The practice of collecting fees and reserving seats, which is in 
vogue in the Roman Catholic Churches of New York and Brooklyn, 
has been complained of. It is the bad remedy for the worse habit of 
building too costly churches, that must require more than ordinary 
means to mainéain them. 

—The Rey. E. W. Donald, of the Church of the Intercession, on 
Washington Heights, has accepted a call to the Church of the 
Epiphany, in Philadelphia. Mr. Donald, who is to be one of the 
speakers ut the Church Congress, was for a time the assistant of the 
Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith. 

—Dr. Mulford’s ‘* Republic of God” finds little favor in the Epis- 
copal papers. The ** Churchman ” dismisses it without appreciation, 
while the “Guardian ” says that Arians and Socinians and Univer- 
salists, and Neologists, and new Hegelians of the most Nihilistic 
type, would not hesitate a moment to subscribe to it. Dr. Mulford 
is an Episcopal clergyman, and, under the circumstances, might be 
put on trial for heresy. In the opinion of Mr. Julius H. Ward, who 
writes in the **Church Review,” Mulford’s ‘Republic of God” 
‘* reaches out to more which is involved in the Christianity of the 
future than any book of this century. It is, in fact, the thought of 
the century made accordant with the Catholic belief.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The pastor of the Universalist Church of Portsmouth, N. H., re- 
signs, to accept a call to Stamford, Conn. 

—Princeton Theological Seminary has received a gift of $100,000 
from a lady who does not wish her name to be published. 

—The Berkshire Baptist Association hold their annual meeting at 
Cheshire the second Wednesday in October, and two weeks later, at 
North Adams, the State Association assembles. 

—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, is soon to make a trip to 
Gambier College, Ohio, where, on November Ist, he will begin his 
lectures in the course founded by Bishop Bedell and his wife. 

—The Congregational Church of Stratford, Conn-, which is not 
less than two hundred and thirty years old, has also celebrated its 
antiquity by the publication of a manual containing historical 
sketches of its sixteen former pastors. It has furnished twenty-two 
mea to the ministry, among them the Rev. H. 8. Barnum, missionary 
in Turkey. 

—By way of ventilating a church Mr. G. W. Shinn says one of the 
best things to have igxan open fire-place. In a chapel ina New 
England town the architect put in an open fire-place on one side of 
the square part of an apsidal chancel, outside the railing, and it not 
only gives a cheery warmth to the chancel, but it helps to ventilate 
the whole building. 

—A notable meeting took place on the second Monday of this 
month in the “Old Meeting-House” at Hingham, Mass, Jt was the 


two hundredth anniversary of the building “ef the church, and the 
occasion was honored by the presence of Governor Long, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard College; Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the 
poet and essayist; the Hon. George B. Loring, and many other 
prominent clergymen and men of letters. 

—The hospitality of St. Paul’s parish, Springfield, Mass., will be 
strongly taxed on Tuesday, September 27th, the day for the assem- 
bling of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. The-seesion. 
will last three days, and stranger guests to the number of four hun- 
dred are expected. The president of the Convention this year is the 
Rev. C. W. Biddle, of Cambridge ; the vice-president, A. E. Dennison, 
of Boston; the secretary, the Rev. W. A. Start, and the annual ser- 
mon will be delivered on the 27th by the Rev. G. W. Bicknell, of 
Lowell. 

THE WEST. 


—The new United Brethren Church, near Oakley, Mich., was dedi- 
cated August 28th. : 

—The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Most Rev. 
John Martin Henni, is at the point of death: 

—The Rev. G. F. Stetting, of the First Lutheran Church, of Dayton, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the English Lutheran Church of Omaha, 
Neb. 

—The wife of the Rev. John Hinton, long known in Minnesota as 
General Agent of the American Bible Society, died at Faribault, 
August 25th. 

—The revival which is so impressing the public mind of Indianap- 
olis continues with unabated force, converts to the number of five 
thousand being reported. 

—Bishop Harris participated in the memorial service to Bishop 
Haven, in San Francisco, Friday, August 13th, leaving later, by 
steamer, to preside over the Oregon Conference. 

—It is announced that a Congregational church in Chicago is 
attempting to secure the services of the Rev. Dr. Scudder, of Brook- 
lyn, by the offer of a $12,000 salary and other inducements. 

—The Christian bounty of friends in Kansas City has furnished 
the means to reconstruct the Congregational Church at Argentine, 
Kan., which was destroyed in a terrific gale some weeks since. 

—A chime of bells, the largest of which will weigh 3,025 pounds, is 
to be placed in the tower of Trinity Church, Davenport, Iowa. They 
are to cost $7,000, and are ordered by the executors of the estate of 
the late Mrs. C. C. Cook. 

—The Rev. P. McKim, of East Liverpool, Ohio., accepts a call to the 
rectorship of St. John’s P. E. Church, St. Cloud, Minn., vacated by 
the Rev. G. H. Davis, who goes to Faribault, Minn., to be assistant 
‘rector of Shattuck School. 

—The religious and secular papers of San Francisco agree that the 
recent religious work of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in that city 
produced religious convictions more sincere, widespread and lasting 
than the Pacific Coast has ever before known. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union in Mis- 
souri writes: ** In eighteen days I have arranged for organizing five 
new Sunday-schools, addressed six old schools, attended one ,|Sun- 
day-school convention, preached to three churches and visited 
several families.” 

—The Hot Spring County Sunday-School Convention, held at 
Malvern, July 19th and 20th, is pronounced by *“*The Malvern Me- 
teor ” **a grand success.” No wonder, seeing it was addressed and 
aided by such men as the Rev. W. P. Paxson, Superintendent of the 
South-Western department of the American Sunday-School Union, 
and by the Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, the Rev. Thomas Clifton, the 
Rev. George C. Adams, of St. Louis; the Rev. L. 8. Hand, of St. 
Louis County, and the Rev. W. R. Campbell, Boston Highland 
Church—all pastors of Congregational churches—and by other good™ 
men, 

FOREIGN. 

—Mr. Paxton Hood, the Congregational minister of Manchester, 
England, says he has been driven forth from his chapel by the 
tyranny of deacons, and is coming to America. He is inclined to 
think that the tyranny of deacons is less endurable — the tyranny 
of bishops. 

—Dr. Pusey informs the ‘persecution company” at without 
any direction from the Prayer Book, he administers the communion 
with wine mingled with water, and challenges them to do their 
worst. He mentions his own case because he is ready, if need be, to 
share in Mr. Green’s imprisonment. 

A colony of Christian Santhals, the fruit of the famous work of 
Messrs. Skrefssud and Boerresen, has been established in the Goal- 
para district of Assam. It numbers about 200 people, who are dis- 
tributed in five villages, well organized with head men, church 
elders and schools, at which attendance is compulsory. Complaint 
is made, however, that the people are too much inclined to depend 
on the Government for help, andthis is thought likely to be the 
great drawback to their prosperity. 

An edict has been published by the Chinese Government extending 
to Protestant Christians the exemption from assessments for the 
benefit of heathen ceremonies which was aceorded to Roman 
Catholics in 1862. The exemption goes to the point that if the sub- 
scriptions are of a mixed character, civil and religious, the author- 
ities must carefully separate the items, calculate their exact relative 
value and levy upon the Protestants only the precise fraction that 
they may justly be called upon to pay for civil use. 

—The Rev. Harry Jones, in his sermon on Deag Stanley, said that 
much has been made of the *“‘ broad views” of the Dean, but one 
chief cause of his charming power was his singular freedom from 
what are generally meant by “‘ views.” He had something better 
than “ views.” He had eyes to see, and would not fix his gaze upon 
those formulated aspects of truth which are found to satisfy many. 
While his eye took in the crowd of parties, small and great, he saw 
farther than they, and comprehended what was common tec all. 

—Mr, Charles L. Wood, the President of the “* English Church 
Union,” says the interpretation put upon the Charch of England 
formularies by the Privy Council has done more to imperil the rela- 
tions of Church and State than all the efforts of the Liberation Soci- 
ety and of the Nonconformists put together. In behalf of Mr. 
Green, the imprisoned Ritualist, steps, he said, would at once be 
taken to organize as large a gathering of churchmen as possible, to 
be held at Newcastle at the time of the Church Congress, the first 


week in October. 
THE SOUTH. 


—The Rev. E. T. Hooker, of the Castleton Congregational Church, 
has resigned, and goes to a church at Plymouth, S. C. 

—A new Christian church at Antioch, four miles from Harrisburg, 
Va., was dedicated on Sunday last, the Rev. W. T. Walker, of Suf- 
folk, preached the dedication sermon. 

—From Georgia a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union writes **Since my last monthly report I have organized six 
new Sunday-schools, one of them colored; three in new places. 
Mount Carmel Sunday-school is producing a marked effect; a 
church has been organized and is soon to have a house. It has been 
a blessing, and has united all denominations in its work. The 
school at Moultrie has about closed the saloons. A Union sehaol 
among Methodists, Primitive Baptists,’ Missionary Baptists, and 
Universalists, who compose the settlement, has been very prose 
perous,” 
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Books and Authors, 
DOES GOD FOREKNOW?' 


The object of these pages is to give our readers 
It is gencrally 
safe to presume that information respecting current 
literature is of the most interest, if not of the most im- 
portance; and there are other quarters besides the 
columns of a weekly newspaper to which the student 
can generally look for criticism on other than new pub- 
lications: but this is not always the case. A subscriber 
has requested a critical judgment concerning Professor 
McCabe’s book on the foreknowledge of God ;” the dif- 
ficulty of the subject forbids a categorical answer in a 
paragraph in the column of Inquiring Friends, and the 
importance of the subject, as well as the intrinsic value 
of the book, justifies a fuller response here. 

Both Arminian and Calvinistic theology gencr- 
ally assumed that God foreknows the future. The 
difference between them is simply upon the question, 
Does he determine, or does he only know what is to 
come to pass? This difference is really of no practical 
importance. If he certainly noms the future, then the 
future is certain ; and whether he determined it, or it 
jhas been pidaidincd by some law, or force, or combi- 
nation of contingencies independent of his will, is of 
quite secondary importance. What it is philosophic- 
ally difficult to reconcile with the freedom of the w ill 
is the certainty of future events, not the fact that they 
are made certain by divine decree. If it was always cer- 
zain that Judas Iscariot would betray his Lord it is diffi- 
cult to see how he was free not to betray ; andif God cer- 
tainly foreknew the betrayal that betrayal was certain ; 
it was not contingent on the willof Judas. Professor 
McCabe’s book has the rare merit-—rare in theological 
treatises—of not shirking the difficulty in this matter. 
He sees it clearly, presents it forcibly, and meets it 
‘boldly. He denies toto the divine foreknowledge. 
The theological axiom that with God there is neither 
past, present nor future, he vigorously challenges. 
The assumption that the book of the future is unrolldd 
before God’s eye as the book of history is unrolled be- 
Fore ours he absolutely denies. He maintains, radical- 
Jy and consistently, that events are contingent upon hu- 
man will; that, while God can foresee probabilitics, 
as men do, only with infinitely clearer and more accu- 
xate prescience, and while he can determine when he 
chooses, by bringing irresistible motives to bear upon 
human will, yet he does not ordinarily determine, and 
therefore cannot certainly know. The doctrine of di- 
vine foreknowledge rests on two arguments. The first, 
« priori reasoning: if God does not know he is not 
perfect ; his knowledge is not infinite but limited; he 
cannot provide ; he is liable to be thwarted and disap- 
pointed by contingencies other than he had foreseen. 
‘The second argument is derived from Scripture : if God 
did not foreknowhe could not foretell. The first argu- 
ment Dr. McCabe mects by showing that if God abso- 
lutely foreknows, if to him there is neither past, pres- 
ent, nor future, then there is no room for that intel- 
Jectual play, that contrivance, that meeting of and 
providing for the unfvrescen, which is one of the high- 
est exercises of wisdom. He mects the second by cit- 
jing a number of passages of Scripture which treat of 
God’s knowledge of the future as uncertain and con- 
tingent—not, strictly speaking, knowledge at all; and 
by interpreting proph:cy as something exceptional and 
episodical, a knowled ze only of those things which he 
was determined to bring about, by overruling, if neces- 
sary, man’s free will. Thus Dr. McCabe’s book is a 
radical contribution to theology; it opens boldly but 
reverently a question which theologians of all schools 
have gencrally agreed in considering closed. It denies 
God’s absolute foreknowledge; treats life as made 
up of the play of an — number of free wills, 


1 The Foreknowledge of God, and Cognate Themes in Theology and 
Philosophy. By L. D. McCabe, D. D., LL.D. (Hitchcock & Walden, 
1878.) 

2 Professor McCabe, of the Ohio Wesleyan University, delivered a 
Jecture, last August, before the assembly at Chautauqua, on ** God’s 
Nescience of Contingencies,” bringing Scripture, logic, and our in- 


_ner consciousness to prove that the moral freedom of man is certain- 


ly incompatible with man’s a priori notions of God’s foreknowledge. 
A few friends early indoctrinated in the Calvinistic faith (though 
often sorely troubled in accepting its antagonistic assertions) have 
recently read that lecture with great interest. Subsequently a pre- 
siding elder in the Methodist Church read an essay before their Con- 
ference meeting in this city, in which he took the aflirmative of Pro- 
fessor McCabe’s argument. Some of us listened to that essay, and, 
in consequence, obtained and have read Professor McCabe's book, 
published in 1878, on God’s foreknowledge, in which he states the 
arguments usually brought forward as sustaining that doctrine by 
eminent divines of the past and present time; and assnmes that his 
view of God’s government of this world, through the differing king- 
doms of Providence and Grace, will explain those Scriptures which 
have seemed to advocate it, and giving muci time to the examination 
of the prophecies. As The Christian Union has for years been our 
bulwark of belief in its expositions of theology, noticing, as it usually 
does, any grave departure therefrom, we want to ask its opinion of 
this new presentation of “truth.” Is it dangerous to Christian faith 
and practice to hold it, as a solution of the existing difficulties in the- 


| ology ? Has it been noticed by the religious press ? 


each working according to its own notion, under the- 


skillful guidance but not under the absolute control of 
the supreme God, whose skill and power are shown 
not in absolutely controlling them but in bringing 
some sort of moral order, though of a very imperfect 
description, out of what would otherwise be absolute 
chaos. 

So far as this book is destructive it serves its pur- 
pose well. It demolishes pretty effectively the stock 
arguments for God’s foreknowledge ; and if it aimed 
simply to show that we know less about God than we 
think we do, and can neither predicate nor deny his 
predestination or his prescience, it would be a success, 
and one, in our judgment, well worth achieving. But 
as a contribution to the solution of the enigma of the 
ages, the reconciliation of divine authority and human 
freedom, it is a failure, as all its predecessors have 
been failures. The problem is insoluble. There is 
more wisdom in Dr. Johnson’s one pregnant sentence 


than in tomes of theology: ‘‘ All theory is against the 


freedom of the will; we know we’re free, and that’s the 
end on’t.” For the difficulty is really one in philosophy, 
not in theology. All modern history is written on the 
assumption that the great currents of national life flow 
on in determined channels—channels as determined as 
that of the Mississippi by its banks. There would have 
been a Reformation if there had been no Luther, and 
a civil war if there had been neither a Calhoun nor a 
Sumner. Men shape events, but they do not make nor 
control them. Robespierre did not make the French 
Revolution; the French Revolution made Robespierre. 
All modern history is occupied in tracing out the course 
of these grcat movements that bear men on their bosom 
as the current bears the chip to the sea. All sociology 
is based on the same recognition of the great laws 
which determine human life, and out of innumerable 
threads weave mysteriously a homogeneous, a divine 
pattern. The loom does not run itself; the pat- 
tern is woven by a Workman; the house is 
built not merely by the carpenters and hod-carriers 
and masons, but by the Architect, who, without 
seeming to do so, really directs them. Give to one 
versed in the science of sociology certain informa- 
tion respecting the state of the crops, the condition of 
the empire—is it at peace or war, its commercial and 
manufacturing status, and the like—and he will fore- 
tell you very nearly how many marriages will take 
place in Great Britain next year. They take place in 


accordance with some great general law which abso- 


lutely determines their number; if we knew the law 
perfectly and the circumstances accurately we could 
foretell their number with precision. But every John 
knows that he is free when he proposes to his Gill, and 


every Gill knows that she is free to say yes or no as 


she will. We have no right to say that God foreknows 


everything, or fore-determines everything ; we cannot 


tell; neither Scripture nor philosophy speaks with any 
certain voice upon this point. But this helps us not 
at all to reconcile fate and free-will, destiny and re- 


sponsibility. For the evidence is abundant that life 
goes on under a Supreme ordering; that man as well. 


as nature has life apportioned and directed by great 
and masterful laws. This conclusion, as much of sci- 
ence as of theology, rests not merely nor mainly on 
proof-texts or @ priort reasenings respecting the per- 
fections of God, but on a broad generalization which 
time and scientific thought have only strengthened. It 
was never so Clear, so indisputable as now. It is the 
hope of the Christian in battle and his solace in ap- 
parent defeat. Itis the only ground on which any 
man can build a reasonable expectation of future prog- 
ress or final perfection for the race. And whatever 
difficulty the schoolmen may make, there is no practi- 
cal difficulty in finding in this truth of a divine sover- 
eign sway not only a help in trouble but an inspiration 
in prosperity, without impairing one’s sense of power 
to do and of responsibility for doing or not doing the 
duty which each day brings to one’s hanz. 


KANT AND HIS ENGLISH CRITICS.' 

Scarce fifteen years have_passed since the cry, ‘‘back 
to Kant,” which resounded when the unsoundness of 
his successors, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, was first 
felt, became really cffective in reviving interest 
in ‘‘The Critique of Pure Reason,” the hundredth 
anniversary of the writing of which is celebrated 
this summer. The famous controversy between 
Trendelenburg and Kune Fischer as to whether Kant 
himself believed in tlre reality of nowmena, or things in 
themselves, aroused philosophers to the fact that Kant 
had not been critically cnough studied. The first re- 
sult of the newly-awakened interest was the admirable 
Hartenstein edition of his works. Next came H. 
Cohen’s almost epoch-making work, entitled ‘‘Kant’s 
Theory of Experience in 1871 ;” and last are the Kant 
‘“‘philologists,” who devote themselves to making 


1 Kant and His English Critics. A Comparison of Critical and 
Empirical Philosophy. By John Watson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Queen’s “TT. er Canada, (New 
‘York: Macmillan « Co.) 


~ 
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Kant’s careless more consistent, to a 
more exact critical and comparative study of obscure 
and apparently contradictory passages. Professor Ab- 
bott, of Dublin, has translated the ‘“‘ Theory of Ethics,” — 
Monck has given an admirable digest and Mahaffy a 
commentary of the ‘‘Critique,” and the first English 
translation of the ‘“‘Critique of J soon to 
appear. 

The fact of the so-called Kant revival is thus evident 
enough. It is, however, greatly aided by his growing 
popularity among scientific men. As long ago as 1844 
Johannes Miller, the father of German physiology, de- 
clared that it was the study of Kant which had sug- 
gested to him the famous theory of the specific energy 
of nerves, and it was from this doctrine more than any- 
thing else that physiological study of sensation began. 
Helmholtz, Wundt, and even Lange, the historian of 
mateialism, are largely indebted to Kant. His system 
has become the meeting-ground for speculative philos- 
ophy and science. | 

Professor Watson’s contribution to the Kant litera- 
ture has only a modest scope. He attempts a defense 
of the “Critique of Pure Reason” against strictures 
lately made by Balfour, Sedgwick, ‘Lewes, Stirling and 
Spencer. The author’s general position with regard 
to Kgnt is essentially identical with that of Professor 
Caird in his ‘Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Kant.” We have of course no space to follow out the 
details of the long and often abstruse arguments, and 
will attempt here only a general remark or two. 

In the first place, we think the writer has not suffi- 
ciently borne in mind that it makes a vast difference 
whether the student of Kant approaches him from the 
psychological side, through Locke, Hume, or perhaps 
from science, or from the ontological side through 
Spinoza, Leibnitz or his great idealistic successors. 
Professor Watson does the latter, and even asserts that 
Kant was led to philosophy by his metaphysical in- 
terests. We should be extremely sorry to believe 
this. But, however it may be, most students are inter- 

.ested primarily in the question whether Kant’s psy-. 
chology is correct, and to ask only afterwards whether 
psychology, in a far broader sense than he or Professor 
Watsun conceives that term, justifies the mctaphys- 
ical results of the ‘‘ Critique.” This is in accordance 
with the spirit of Kant’s inquiry throughout, and this 
principle leaves us free to criticise again not merely 
the results Kant took without examination from Aris- 
totle, but to defer judgment about all the postulates 

till all the problems of the Bensory and the Analytic 
are disposed of. 
| Again, Kant himself declared that in philosophy 
there is no classic author, and not only the neo- 
Kanteans but also the Kant-philologists claim to have 
made advances and to have found imperfections in 
his system. It is with no little interest, therefore, 
that. we turn to Professor Watson’s chapter on ‘‘ The 
Imperfect Development of Kant’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge.” Here the author objects to the finality of, Kant’s 
distinction between scnsations as given and mind 
‘‘forms” as spontancous, and between pure and 
mixed categories; but of the vast advance which 
Kant’s admirers have made in Continental Europe he 
seems, even when knowledge of it would serve him 
well, to be unconscious. The insights of Cohen and 
Renouvier, as well as of Helmholtz and Miller, into 
the meaning of the ‘‘ Critique” are alike ignored, as in- 
deed they were for the most part by the English critics 
of the “Critique,” whom Professor Watson is content to 
criticise. Considered merely as a polemic, however, 
no one can deny the writer’s acutencss and clearness, 
but with the wide field of ethics—his own chair—open 
before him, a field in such crying need of workers, we 
are compelled to consider the author’s choice of sub- 
ject, no less than his strange limitation of it, as un- 
fortunate. 


Illusions. A Vebdinderical Study. By James Sully. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) Mr. Sully is well known by his book of es- 
says entitled “Sensation and Intuition” and his treatise on 
‘* Pessimism.” The latter is the best and most comprehensive 
work on the subject in English ; and the author shows himeelf 
in the work before us—the thirty-third of the International 
Scientific Series—one of the most acute and well-read of Brit- 
ish psychologists. The present treatise does not confine itself 
to ordinary illusions of the senses, nor yet to hallucinations, 
nor other prodromous forms of insanity, but includes errors of 
inference and of judgment as well, each of which is referred so 


-| far as possible to its physical conditions. The explanation of 


memory-distortions, time-perspective, and compound illusions 
generally, is acute and ingenious.. The study of illusions has 
contributed new conception of the nature of sensation, and 
has shown that, apart from volitional impulses which are 
generally associated with it, it is really as vacuous and non- 
informing as Hegel himself could desire. Sensations which 
are neglected because the motor reactions they give rise to . 
cease to be of utility to the individual persist in conscious- 
ness for some time, like the tenuous shades of the dead Homer- 
ic heroes, and finally fade away into forms so uusubstantial 
that they can be révived only by the rarest experiences or by 
scientific experiment. Larger truths, or deeper insights than 
the ordinary, are also often called illusions. In fact, since the 
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true knowledge ccases and illusion begins; and it is possible 
for the idealist to call the universe all illusion. Mr. Sully has 
followed Kant in the main so far as this radical question is 


involved in his subject, although he;views Kant largely through 
- the eyes of Helmholtz and Wundt, with whom he is quite fa- | 


miliar. Two quite original contributions to psychology in 
this volume are the characterizations and meaning of mnc- 
monic spectra and the radical distinction suggested between 
scientific and associational psychology. Finally, this volume 
is very lucidly and attractively written, and is well calculated 
to stimulate philosophical intcrest in those whose attention 
has never been especially called to the study of mental phe- 
nomena. 

The August number of The Magazine of Art (Cassel, Petter 


Galpin & Co.) is notable in its literary matter for the infor- 
mation which it gives concerning eminent British and Euro- 


pean art, in the articles, ‘‘ Pictures of the Year:” the ‘ Black 


and White Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery ” “The Salon 
of 1881, Part-II;” and ‘‘Lives of Artists Reeently Deceased.” 
The article by William M. Rossetti gives a clearer ideain 
less space ef the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood than we have 


ever met with before, albeit his definition, or rather descrip- 


tion, of Pre-Raphaclitism is a little vague. Among the 


illustrations, “*The Micer,” from the painting of E. Von 


Blaas, is especially noticeable for strength, and ‘Christ 
Church” for beauty, both of composition and of execution. 
At the first opening of the American Art Repiew, No. 4 
(Estes & Lauriat) the reader is struck with the beauty and 


’ power of the frontispiece, ‘‘ Very Old,” a reproduction|of 


'. one of the most characteristic studies from life of Walter 


-» article is an inspiration to hard, steady and persistent work, 
‘as the first condition of true success even in art. These are. 


_ by means of which the student may identify specimens ob- 


: history. One wearies of reading and sickens at the ia 


' purely external aspect is supplanted by the spiritual fidelity ; 


gain further knowledge on that subject. Mr. Hervey has 
_ succeeded in making a most attractive and helpful hand- 


-commendation. The present volume begins with the formg- 


Shirlaw. It is more than a portrait; it is a spiritual study. 
One is struck at the first glance by the fidelity in external 
form and feature, thé thinness, almost to transparency, of 
the hands, and the story of feebleness told by the restful 
leaning on the staff. The more one studies it, the more this 


the far-away dreamy look of the cyes telling of memory’s 
meditations and of peaceful repose. The accompanying 


the most notable features in this number, the etchings not 
being superior, if, indeed, quite equal, to the high average 
which the ‘* Art Review ” has made its own standard. 


Sea-Mosses : A Collector’s Guide and an Introduction 
Marine Alge. By A. B. Hervey, A.M. (Boston: 8. E. Cas- 
sino.). If the beautiful things represented in the colored 
plates in this book are to be found on our coast, we could ith- 
_ agine the exclamations of regret that will come from thoge 
who have made their summer’s sojourn by the sea, and who, 
had they possessed this book, might have spent many pleag- 
ant hours in gathering sea-weeds, and have brought their 
spoils home to be enjoyed. ‘There are few people mR 
with the vegetation of the sca, and there has been little he 
-in books for the unlearned to lean upon in attempting to 


book. In an introduction he inspires the reader with sonie 
of his own enthusiasm, gives minute instruction as to tHe 
ways and means of gathering and mounting sea-mosses, an 

_ points out the best way to study the plants; after which he 
provides the tables, botanical descriptions and colored platés 


_tained.. We must assume the correctness of these, but they 
are certainly most attractive. For those who live by ‘the sda 
it is an encouragement to know that the summer is not th e 
only time for collecting alge, many beautiful specimens b¢- 
ing found in December and February. | | 


The French Revolution. By H. A. Taine. Translated by 
John Durand. Vol. II. (Henry Holt & Co.) Of this work, 
including the introductory volume on ‘‘ The Ancient Regime; 
the Christian Union has already spoken in terims of warm 


tion of the Jacobins and traces the history of their ascen- 
deney, bringing thestory of the Revolution downtoJune, 1 
with Marat, ‘‘ charlatan, monomania’, m murdcrer, and master 
of France,” sustained by a party composed of a little more 
than ‘‘shiftless workmen, town and country vagabond 
‘inmates of hospitals, trulls, trollops of the gutter, a degrade 
and dangerous populace, outcasts from society, those go 
astray, libertines, the crazy of every description.” The si 

t 


pains-taking research has prepared for this. volume as f 
those that preceded, avd the same minute and almog 
-- microscopic detail characterizes its description of the orgi¢s 
. of fury and hate which make the story of the French Revo- 
Iution the most tragi¢. and the most dreadful in mode 


_ Nevertheless there is warning for the Democracy of t 
present in the despotism of the Democracy of the past; 
winding of which it is not wise to be ignorant, and which | 
As not safe to disregard. 


Count Agénor De Gasparin. By Thomas Borel. Trang 


- lated from the French by Brig.-Gen. O. O. Howard. (G. P. 


_ Putnam’s Sons.) Next to the companionship of a nob 
-man is the portrait of his character or the story of his lifd. 


' Count De Gasparin was in every sense of the term'one 


. nature’s noblemen. He was one of the few men who have 


' largely combined, he was a pronounced and efficient leader 


illustrated in recent French history the meaning of Christ’s 
declaration, *‘ Ye are the salt of the world;” one of the 
few whose characters fitted them to be saviors of French 'o- 
ciety. In the transition through which: France has passed 
and is passing, from an Imperial despotism to a free Re- 
public, and ‘froma religion partially Roman Catholic and 
partially infidel to one in which intelligence and faith are 

> 


‘less known than many men who were really less efficient. 
M. Borel has less written the story than paiuted the portrait 


' of this man’s life, and General Howard has put it within the | 


‘by «translation 


7 of English readers hich ale 


always graceful and clegant. 


Both the author and the trans- 
lator are men whose Christian sympathies fit them for the 
pleasant task of introducing to American readers one who 
proved himself pre-cminently a friend of America in its dark 
days. 

The Three Americas’ Railway. (St. Louis: W. 8. Bryan.) 


Mr. H. R. Helper aims at an object nothing less than the 


carliest possible construction of a level gauged, midland, 
double track, stecl railway from a point high north in North 
America, running southerly through Mexico and Central 
America to a point far south in South America, looking 
ultimately to such necessary and gradual extensions at 
either end, from time to time, as will, eventually place 
Behring Strait and Cape Horn and all the intermediate 
localities in uninterrupted and continuous overland commu- 
nication by steam and by telegraph. Whether he will do 
anything toward accomplishing this large and apparently 
impracticable object by the publication of such a book as 
this is questionable. It does not belong to the literary edi- 
‘tor to discuss the wisdom of his scheme, or of his method of 
promoting it; it is cnough for us to say here that those who 
are interested in knowing the advantages of such a North 
and South Railway, and the reason why, to its projector, it 
seems practicable, will find full information in this volume, 
and that no one else will find anything in it of any special 
value or interest. 


Nez Perce Joseph. An account of his ancestors, his lands, 
his confederates, his enemics, his murders, his war, his pur- 
suit, his capture. By Brig. Gen. O. O. Howard. (Lee & 
Shepard.) This volume,of 274 pages, with a map, gives an 
account of Gen. Howard’s Nez Perce campaign of 1877. It 
is rather material for history than history. Only those 
readers who are specially interested in the Indian question, or 
in the Indian character, or in the border history of our coun- 
try, will care to follow General Howard through all the de- 
tails of this Indian campaign. The book may be described 
as being to the history of Indian wars what Moore’s Rebell- 
ion Record is to a popular history of the Civil War. Those 
who suppose that an Indian war is a petty affair, and an In- 
dian Chieftain a stupid who ought easily to be captured, 
will have their eyes opened by reading this account. In his 
own chosen field, and in his own pcculiar campaign, the 
wily Indian is no mean antagonist in strategy to the most 
skillful and well-trained soldier. The volume is a necessary 
addition to every collection which claims to be in any re- 
spect complete in American history. 


A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero. 
By Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) This is an 
admirable account of Greek philosophy—the very best, con- 
sidering its brevity, which has come under our notice. It is 
free from metaphysical terms, and exactly meets the 
needs of the class for whom it was especially intended : stu- 
dents who are at the threshhold of the study of philosophy. 
Such works as Schwegler’s, Uecberweg and Zeller, valuable as 
they are to the philosophical scholar, are almost’ useless to 
the gencral reader, or the student who has yet to gain a clear 
impression of the different schools of thought, on account of 
the diflicult technical vocabulary which they employ. Pro- 
fessor Mayor has succceded in giving a clear and comprehen- 
sible account of the speculations of the early thinkers of 
Greece, and has put their theorics into terms which all ca 
understand. Those who desire to obtain some idea of the 
nature and scope of Greck philosophy _— find a —T 
book than this for the purpose. 


Building Eras in Religion. By Horace Bushnell. (Serib- 
ner.) This is the latest volume in the Uniform Edition of 
the Select Works of Dr. Bushnell, comprising twelve essays 
on various subjects, and deriving its title from the first ond. 
Whatever Horace Bushnell touched he illuminated. Among 
the topics which he touches,in this volume are Education, 
Revivals, The Pulpit, the. Papacy, and The Principles of 
Christian Union. The book abounds with pregnant an 
suggestive sentences which will be useful to those who dis- 
like as to those who are attracted by them; as, for example, 
‘* Formulas are the jerked meat of salvation—if not always 
the strong meat, as many try to think—dry and portable and 
good to keep, and when duly secthed and softened, and 
seryed with needful condiments, just possible to be caten; 
but for the matter of living, we aie wantsomcthing eine: 
and more nutritious.” 


The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s. By Catharine Bree 
(Henry Holt & Co.) This charming story is a breath of 


._pure air compared with unhealthy contemporary romances. 


It is a love story of singular purity and sweetness, and it is 
also much else besides. The composition of a famous 
chorale and the makivg of famous lace are described in+ 
cidentally, but very entertainingly. If the young musician 
has at the beginning a larger development of genius than of 
common sensé he makes amends for the errors of his youth 
after a very taking fashion, and every reader of his roman; 
tic career will agree that he deserved the uncommon good 
fortune which finally befell him. No one who rejoices over 
the novel with a musical character or motive will suffer as 
delightful tale to remain uuread. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new joint novel is under way in England entitled 

‘‘ Cassandra ;” its authors, Miss Dora Greenwell and Mrs, 
John Macdonell. 

—Mr. Edwin Bynner, the author of ‘‘ Nimport” and 
‘‘ Tritons,” is said to be the author of Osgood’s Round 7 
novel, ‘‘A Lesson in Love.” 

—A South African paper contains the following advertise! 


ment: ‘‘ Ministers and others are requested not to marry 


Isaac Samson, as he has a wife and family.” 
—An Italian congress for the discussion of the copyright 
question is appointed to be held in Milan this. month—the 
second one called there for the consideration of this subject, 


Cas _ Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, the sale of ‘ots 


ferson Davis’s book at the South has already been large ; up- 
wards of 20,000 copies; and a large lot of orders’ remains to 
be supplied. 

—Celluloid is now employed for the making of stereotype 
plates, with the result, it is claimed, of great advantages over 
the present electrotype. A company in New York has gone 
into the business. 

—It is stated on apparently good authority that the sales 
of the Moody and Sankey hymn-books, including all editions 
of the three numbers, up to July 1, 1881, has a reached 
the grand total of 9,337,000 copies. 

—A medical book i in which, alas! a good many Aone 
ought to be interested is that of Dr. J. M. Fothergill on .** In- 
digestion and Biliousness,” the first part of which has just 
been issued by Wm. Wood & Co., of this city. 

—Harpers add to their admirable parlor edition of Shake- 
speare, edited by W. J. Rolfe, his tragedy of Cymbeline. For 
parlor readings there is no better cdition than this, which 
now includes twenty-five of Shakespeare's plays. 

—The Century Company of New York, successor to the — 
house of Scribner & Co., is soon to publish a fine crayon 
portrait of Dr. J. G. Holland, the editor of ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly,” which will be offered as a premium to subscribers. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. send us vols. vi. and vii. of the 
Biblical Museum, containing the Books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. They are useful in sup- 
plementing the commentary as aids to the preacher and 
Sunday school-teacher. 

—We learn from the way of London that Robert Buchanan, 
the poet, is ‘‘ staying in Boston in America.” It is rather 
remarkable that we have heard nothing of his presence in 
that city from its public journals. The ‘‘ Literary World,” 
now; why has it not hunted him up? 

—The last number of the “‘ Library Journal” contains a 
useful bibliography of the pre-Columbian discoveries of 
America. It occupies nearly twenty pages, showing quite a 
large literature of this subject, which we dare say is a com- 
paratively new one to many of our readers. 

—Next week occurs the Fall trade sale of books‘h this 
city, in which are represented all the great publishers of the 
United States and most of the booksellers, too. Some Eng- 
lish consignments have also been received, and a sale of 
important stereotype plates is to be a special feature. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published a little book by Alfred 
W. Guernsey on ‘‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and 
Poet,” which aims to present, with some biographical detail, 
a concise and comprehensive account of that writer’s career 
and philosophy by copious extracts from his own works. 

—The Astor Library in this city has a new assistant in the 
person of Mr. C. A. Nelson, who comes from Boston with -a 
large literary experience, acquired in that city of books and 
authors, and a pleasant reputation four many excellent quali- 
tices of mind and heart. We give him welcome, and com- 
mend him to all. 

—Macmillan & Co. have published in the Clarendon Press 
Scries an excellent book for the student of German, cntitled 
** Modern German Reader”; a graduated collection of prose 
extracts from modern German writers, edited by C. A. 
Buchheim. The book is further enriched by English notes, 
a grammatical index and a complete vocabulary. 

—‘*Reasons for Believing in Christianity, Addressed to 
Busy People,” is the title of a work by Canon Row, of Eng- 
land, about to be published by Whittaker, of this city, which 
is likely todo good. Canon Row is the author of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1877 on ‘‘ Christian Evidences in Relation to 
Modern Thought,” one of the best of recent books in its 
department. 

—J. W. Bouton offers as a premium for L’Art for 1881 a 
fine etching by Champollion after a painting by Casanova 
representing a garden flirtation betwecn a Spanish Meza and 
and a Capuchin monk. The sheepish and awkward gallantry 
of the monk and the self-possession of the pleased coquette 
are in most effective and striking contrast. It is a capital 
specimen of broad but perfectly pure humor. 

—Once ofthe most valuable and popular publications of the 
season ought to be the new edition of Milman’s complete 
works, published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, in 
eight volumes, at the low price of $12.00. This noble serics 
covers the history of the Jews and the history of Christianity, 
and is invaluable to every student of sacred history. The 
edition will be a handsome one, and is sold at a _— which 
brings it within the reach of most readers. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have added to their adnan series 
of Handbooks for Students and General Readers a work 
on botany by Prof. W. B. McNab, especially revised for 
American students by Dr. Charles E. Bessey. The book is 
notably clear and comprehensive in its treatment of this de- 
lightful science, and will be found of great value on account 
of its trustworthiness and general excellence of arrangement. 
It is unquestionably the best work of the kind to be had. 

—D. Lothrop & Co.-seem determined to keep ‘** Wide- 
Awake” fully abreast of the best publications for young read- 
ers, and have enlarged it by organizing a Reading Union. 
An illustrated supplement will be issued with the magazine 
which will give a reading course under the charge of Dr. 
Vincent, who is specially qualified for the work. One of the 
best features of *‘ Wide-Awake” is Edward Everett Hale’s 
comments on current news. Under Mrs. Pratt’s management 
this magazine continues to be one of the most helpful and 
entertaining publications for young readers in the world. . 

—A substantial contribution to the coming Centennial 
Celebration at Yorktown is Mr. H. P. Johnston’s volume, 
‘*The Yorktown Campaign,” which Harper & Brothers will 
publish in a few days. The book is copiously illustrated 


with maps and fine engravings from famous historical paint- 
ings by Trumbull, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gilbert Stuart, and 
others. It is no little compliment to Mr. Johnston’s accuracy 
that he has been consulted in locating the camping grounds 
of the militia from the various States, which it is designed 
to make identical with the camping rah re of the — 
| from thelr respective States a centuryaga.. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S JOURNEY. 


HEN the Prince of Wales was ill at Sandring- 
ham he was obliged to remain in its malarious 
‘atmosphere for lack of that medical enterprise which 
‘would have taken the risk of carrying him away, and 
which has been successfully applied in the case of the 
President of the United States. It is doubtful, indeed, 
‘whether an experiment of the magnitude by which 
President Garfield was conveyed from Washington to 
Long Branch could have been undertaken in England, 
where the facilities for comfort in railroad travel are 
not so complete as in this country, and where every- 
thing moves in the groove of tradition and precedent. 
‘To convey a man lying at the point of death as far 
as from one end of England to the other might seem to 
a conservative foreigner little short of reckless temerity. 
In the case of the President, however, no one doubted 
the expediency of such a move, and very few questioned 
its practicability. The confidence of the physicians 
that it could be performed may perhaps have ,been 
based upon the conviction that if it were not performed 
the patient would inevitably die. At any rate, the 
doctors, the people and the patient himself were not 
unwilling to assume whatever risk might be involved 
in the transaction. 

All that could be done to eliminate the element 
of danger, and to make the journey comfortable and 
safe, was done both by the attendants of the Presi- 
dent and by the railroad companies to whom his 
transportation was committed. No attempt was made 
to keep the removal secret, and the event justified the 
confidence reposed in the people by those who had the 
matterin charge. From the White House doors to the 
cottage at Elberon, though the President’s cortege was 
witnessed by thousands, not a voice was raised to dis- 
turb the sick man’s repose nor an act committed that 
would impede his progress. The population of the 
country between these points stood silently by, with 
uncovered heads, while the President was carried to 
what they hoped might prove a sanitarium. 

In order to secure the cool of the day for the passage, 
and to give the President the benefit of the night’s 
rest, the early morning hours were selected for his re- 
moval. Atsix o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 
September 6th, those who were watching by the outer 
gate of the White House saw the; doors open and 
a stretcher borne out and carefully placed in an 
Adams Express wagon, which had been standing 
before the house all night. On the stretcher, covered 
only with a sheet and thin blanket, was the helpless 
form of the President. He was not unconscious, for 
as the wagon drove slowly down the street he waved 
his hand to some one whom he recognized on the side- 
walk. The curtains of the wagon were raised so that 
those who were watching could plainly see his pallid 
face, which, however, did not look so emaciated as 
the sensational reporters had previously made out. 
Twenty minutes’ ride brought the wagon to the railroad 
depot, where, the horses being detached, it was care- 
fully backed up to the door cut in the side of the 
car and the President gently lifted out. The car 
was one which had been specially prepared for the 
occasion at the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. The bed was placed upon spring boards 
stretched across the car and shielded from the dust 
and draft by heavy curtains at the front and rear. 
Storm doors were also put in, and around the car was 
a fine wire netting to prevent the ingress of dust. The 
accompanying car, in which Mrs. Garfield and party 
traveled, was one in whieh Col. Scott was accustomed 
to ride, and was most luxuriously fitted up. The 
President’s party, consisting of his wife and daughter, 
physicians, attendants, nurses, etc., numbered twenty. 
When all had entered notice was given, and the train, 
with almost imperceptible motion, started out of the 
Washington depot, preceded at the distance of a 
number of miles by a pilot locomotive to keep the 
track clear. Orders had been issued by the railroad 
company that no other train should occupy the road at 
the same time, and that no whistles should be blown or 
other noise made. Never in the world, probably, has a 
railroad journey been performed under more tavorable 
and tranquilizing conditions. 

It was very soon determined that the President was 
not likely to be immediately injured by the journey: 
his pulse fell from 118 to 110, and though he did not 
talk much—the noise of the train drowning the voice 
even if he had attempted to speak—it was obvious that 
he was interested in what was going on and was not 
at any rate suffering from the exertion. Starting ata 
comparatively moderate pace, the train, by the desire 
of the President, increased its speed until finally it 
was traveling at the rate of from fifty-five to sixty miles 
an hour, without, as it seemed, any inconvenience to 
the patient. During the journey he took a little 
nourishment in the shape of beef-tea, and when the 
first glimpse of the sea was obtained, at Sea Girt, the 
fresh a jrand sparkling water seemed to act like a tonic 
upon bis spirits, At oneo’clock, seyen hours after his 


departure from the White House, the train reached 
Elberon. 

At this point half a mile of track had been laid the 
night before, at an expense of $4,000 to the railroad 
company, in order to connect the Elberon station with 
the Francklyn Cottage, which was to be the President’s 
home. By the most diligent work and the use of arti- 
ficial light a large force of laborers had been enabled 
to complete the job, so that when the Presidential train 
arrived the road was as smooth and well-balanced as 
any part of the main line. Twenty rods from the cot- 
trge the train was stopped, the locomotive detached 
and the President’s car pushed by hands to its destina- 
tion, avoiding by this means any sudden jar. When 
it had been brought in front of the house, a covered 
platform was laid to the car door and over this in 
in another minute the President was borne by Messrs. 
Rockwell, Swayne, Young and Corbin, and Doctors 
Bliss and Barnes. Carrying their burden up-stairs they 
conveyed him to the large southeast room of the second 
story and placed him there on the bed which he is now 
occupying, and from which it is hoped he will get up a 
well man. 

From the windows of his room the President can 
look out upon the sea, watch the vessels that are all 
the time moving up and down along the coast and 
listen to the beating of the surf upon the shore. The 
constant entertainment thus furnished is an agreeable 
change from the monotony of the sick room at Wash- 
ington. Around the house has been placed a guard of 
soldiers from Governor’s Island, and the sounding of 
their bugle call, when guard is changed, reminds the 
sick man pleasantly, as he told one of the watchers 
the other day, of the old army life. The owner of the 
cottage, Mr. C. G. Francklyn, has tendered its use to the 
President, itis understood, upon two conditions; first, 
that the public shall be excluded from the grounds, 
which is effectually done by the presence of the mili- 
tary, and, second, that he shall not receive any rent for 
its occupancy. This generosity matches the open- 
handed liberality of all who have had anything to do 
in any capacity with the great feat of the President’s 
removal. 


SCIENCE AND AT. 


The Edison Electric Light Co. are preparing to submit 
their light to the test of a practical experiment. They are 
laying wires in that section of New York City bounded 
by Wall Street on the south, Spruce Street on the 
North, East River on the east and Nassau Street on the 
west, a region which abounds in {printing and manu- 
facturing establishments and in night work. They 
expect to have from fiftcen to twenty thousand lamps 
in operation. All will be operated by one set of ma- 
chines at a central point. The next quarter to be 
occupied will be up-town, from Twenty-fourth to 
Thirty-fourth Streets, and from Madison to Eighth Av- 


-enues. The first district they promise to have ready for 


lighting in November. The Edison lamp consists of 
a wire of carbon in an hermetically sealed glass case. 
This carbon wire, in the shape of the letter UY, is con- 
nected at each end with a copper wire which trans- 
mits the electric current. Copper is one of the best, 
carbon is one of the worst conductors; the electric 
current, being turned on, is unable to pass from one 
end of the copper wire to the other except by passing 
through the carbon, which is instantly heated to a 
dazzling white heat. If there were any air in the 
lamp the carbon would be consumed instantly. <As 
there is none, it simply remains in a state of incan- 
descence. Atthe Edison headquarters in Fifth Av- 
enue there are fifty such lights kept incandescent by 
one small machine in the basement. They have been 
in operation for upwards of five months and no lamp 
has as yet gone out. The Company are prepared to 
guarantee the continuance of the carbon for five months 
and to renew the lamps when the carbon is exhausted 
for thirty-five cents each. 3 


M. Victor Champier says in his report on the Salon 
of last year: ‘‘There were not less than 7,289 works 
of art. Of this vast number perhaps a score and a 
half were worthy of being studied near at hand; not 
more than five were really worth being shown in a 
museum as representative of the age to posterity.” 
But, he adds, ‘‘since when have men learned to 
hope to see chefs @euvre sprout methodically every 
spring, like strawberries or green peas ?” 


Eighteen hundred tons of iron and over three tons 
of brass have been used in constructing a colossal der- 
rick which has just been completed in England. It is 
capable of lifting three or four 100-tons guns at once, 
and will lift the smallest weights with accelerated 
speed. 


A new iron dredger has been invented in England, 


capable of dredging at the rate of 400 tons per hour. 
The hold or hopper of the dredger is of 1,300-ton ca- 
pacity, She steams at the rate of 77 knots an hour, 


loaded, and yet the condition of the workman is much 


improved. 


Some citizens of Boston have given orders for a 
crayon picture of the President, to be presented to 
Mrs. Garfield. 


In 1873, 1,696 miles of railroad were built in the 
United States, while in 1880, 2,563 miles were 
tinished. 


A new slab has been fixed over Byron’s grave at 
Hucknall. 


The next use proposed for glass is for window 
blinds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


@DIPUS; IT IMMORAL? 


With regret I noticed, in your. issue of August 24th, the 
hope expressed that the tragedy of Cidipus, performed at 
Cambridge in May last under the auspices of old Harvard, 
might be represented again in New York, under the patron- 
age of the Harvard Club of your city. Had this recommen- 
dation been made by any paper not distinctively published 


in the interest of Christianity it would have been a matter | 


of course. Unhappily, it seems too much a matter of course, 
with the church as well as the world, to regard “art 


culture” and ‘‘ classical culture ” as of at least equal impor- 


tance with Christian culture; and even in a large measure 
conducive to the latter. By way of novelty, at least, would 
it be amiss for a Christian paper to discuss this matter a lit- 
tle? By awriter in the Boston “ Advertiser’? some strong 
objections were made to the representation of Cdipus, on 
the ground of its peculiar plot; to which an indignant re- 
spondent answered by bringing forward certain Bible narra- 
tives to which, it was averred, similar objections might be 
made. 

Now every experienced Christian teacher and Christian 
parent could testify that the narratives of human sin in the 
Bible are put in such a way as to repel rather than to fas- 
cinate the youthful mind. No glamour of art and refine- 
ment is thrown around them to hide the hideous features 
of unvarnished crime. It is quite otherwise with classic lit- 
erature, as every honest unbiased Christian scholar will ad- 
mit; and he will admit also how difficult it is for him to 
escape so far from the enchantment of that literature, so 
early imbibed, as to see it in the light of Apostolic condem- 
nation when he reads, in the first shapter of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, the practical effect of this literature upon all 
the nations who were educated beneath its influence: an 
effect amply proved and illustrated by their own satirists 
and historians. 

Shall we, then, as Christians, omit all classical studies 
from the education of our youth? This would be equally 
unavoidable and impossible. But, on the other hand, should 
pains he taken to throw such charms of art and eloquence 


around the heathen impurities and superstitions of Greece | 


and Rome. as to make the heavenly simplicity of the Gospels 
and Epistles seem trite and dull in comparison ? Is it neces- 
sary to add the attractions of the drama to the increasing 
fascinations of painting, sculpture and architecture, which, 
abroad and at home, now familiarize our people with scenes 
and characters from which the early martyrs of Christianity 
took so much pains to separate themselves and their chil- 
dren? Is there not enough of heathenism remaining in the 
purest Christian community, that we should seek to instill 
its poison anew by enticing exhibitions of its follies and its 
crimes? Sophocles is called, even now, among Christians, 
‘*a religious poet.” But what is the religion of ‘‘ Kdipus ”’? 
A horrible, blind, criminal fate; the victim most unjustly 
and unreasonably condemned by men, and punished by 
equally vicious and unreasonable deities, for what he could 
not help. Is this a religion calculated to benefit our Christian 
youth ? and is it wise to endeavor in any way to make it at- 
tractive or even tolerable? Are we, as a community, so 
thoroughly perfect in Christian doctrines and Christian mo- 
rality that we can afford to take the heathen poets for the 
future instructors of our nation? Thus did France before 
her Revolution. Her ‘‘ goddess of reason” was the result; 
her guillotine the commentary. MARGARET C. WINSLOW. 

Boston HIGHLANDS. 3 

‘*(Edipus” throws no glamour over human sin; does 
nothing to render it fascinating and attractive. It 
does not, in this respect, resemble the licentious writ- 
ings of Byron and Moore. If ‘‘£dipus” is immoral, it 
is Only because it directs the thought to the darkest 
problem of human existence without casting upon it 
any illumination from the hope afforded by the revela- 
tions of Christianity. It dramatically portrays the con- 
flict between human choice and supreme destiny. In 
this portrayal it is not discordant with the teachings of 
the Bible; it differs from them only in that it simply 
compels the mind to ask; it gives no answer. If our 
correspondent were right, she should, logically, accept 
the conclusions of the Pharisees and the Puritans, and 
forbid all study of pagan art and literature. 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES IN. 


In the old records of Norwalk, Conn., is recorded the fol- 
lowing sale of a tract of land ‘‘lyeing and bounded be- 
twen the Norwalk river and five-mile river. Indian one day 
walk into ye country.” The consideration paid was, ‘‘10 
fathom of wampum. 3 hatchets, 3 hoes, when ship come 
in. 12 tobacco pipes, 6 glasses, 3 knives, 10 drills, 10 nee- 
dles.”” The survey at a much later date makes the tract 
about 3 miles wide by 12 lomg. I wonder if ‘“‘ when the ship 
comes in” did not originate here ? ioe 
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BOOKS OF THE WHEAK. 


[The receint of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wiil be acknouwl- 

ed in tts earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
onission in this- respect. Accompanying menor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 3 


Henry Hout & Co. 

‘‘ English History.” By S. R. Gardiner. $1. 

‘‘ Botany.” By Wm. Ramsey McNab. #1. 

‘Elements of Geometry.” By Simon New- 
comb. 

Tnos. WHITTAKER, Bible House, N. Y. 

‘¢ The Church Seasons.” $1.50. 

‘* Reasons for Believing in Christianity.” 75 cts. 

‘¢ Laborers Together'with God.” By Rev. Gordon 
Calthrop, M.A. 40 cents. 

Forps, HowarRn & HuULBERT. 

The New Testament. Am. Ver. Edited by Ros- 

well D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
E. & Co., Phila. 
‘‘The Swedenborg Library.” Vol. XJ. 
A. D. F. RANDoLPeH & Co., N. Y. 
Rockland Cemetery.” Illustrated. By Wm. 
- Wells. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y. 

‘“*The Bible Commentary.” Vol. III. Romulus to 

Philemon. $5. 
Gro. Munro, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

‘Little Mr. Bouncer and his Friend Verdant 
Green.” By Cuthbert Bede. 

**The Severed Hand.” (La Main Coupee.) By F. 
Du Boisgobey. 

“ Katerfelto.” By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

** The Caxtons.” By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

‘*Hilary’s Folly.” By the author of ‘Dora 


Thorn.” 
ITARPER & Bros., N. Y. 


(Franklin Square Library.) 
* With Costs.” By Mra. Newman. 
J. 8. OaitviE & Co., N. Y. 
(People’s Library.) 
** Borrowed Plumes.” By Miss Jennie &. Alcott. 
‘“*The Sorrow of a Secret” and ** Lady Carmich- 
ael’s Will.” By Mary Cecil Hay. 
MAGAZINES. 
Sunday Magazine, Littell’s Living Age, Art Ama- 
téur, Penn Monthly, Fiction. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW TEXT BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


A. BARNES & 


I 


Points of History. 
author of **Old Roman World,” etc. Cate- 
cheticeal. Specimen copy, postpaid, $1.00. 

II. 

Popular Science Reader. By Jamzs 
MONTEITH, author of geographies, etc. For 
“Third Reader” grade. Specimen, 80 cts. 

First Greek Lessons, By Prof. Soar- 
BOROUGH, Of Wilberforce University. Speci- 
men, $1.00, 


IV. 
Brief History of Ancient Peoples, By 
the author of ‘* Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States.” Specimen, 1.00.: 


First and Second German Books. By 
Jas. H. WorMAN, A.M. Teaehing without the 
help of English. Each 40 cts. 

Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books. 
Based directly on the experience of many teach- 
ers. Specimen pages free. ; 

VII. 

Peck’s Ganot Revised, By Jamzs I. 
Hanson and L. 8. BuRBANK. Natural Philo- 
sophy for the Academic Grade. Specimen, $1.2C. 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue of all our “publications 
mailed to any teacher on application. 
Ss + pany copies not approved may be returned the 


publishers. 
Address 


111 & 113 William Street, New York, or 
34 & 36 Madison Street. Chicago. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & CO,, 
Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Street, - + Philadelphia. 
ed Sunday-School and 


By Dr. Joun Lorn. | 


anes SON 


WILL PUBLISH SEPTEMBER”16TH 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


Revision Commentary 
ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By British and American Scholars and Revisers. Ed- 
ited by Philip Schaff, D.D. 


‘OW READY: 


The Gospel According to St. Mark, 


By Prof. Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. 240 pages. 1 vol, 
iémo. Price, $1.00. 

This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries 
on the New Testament based upon the Revised Ver- 
sion of 188), to be issued in small handy volumes. 

The text is, of course, that of the Revised Version, 
which is to be the basis of every commentary. The 
American readings and renderings have been, for 
convenience’ sake, transferred to the foot of the 
II. 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. By New- 

man Smyth, author of Old Faiths in New Light, 
1 vol. 13mo. $1.25. 

The object of this little volume is to answer certain 
objections which have been urged against evangelical 
teaching, and it is sent forth ‘‘ for the purpose of 
helping among men the removal of some common 
difficulties in the way of the coming of a better day 
of faith.” 


THE QUARTET. A Sequel to Dab Kinzer: A Story 
of a Growing Boy. 1vol. 12me. $1.00. 


Mr. Stoddard’s ‘‘ Dab Kinzer” made such a de- 
cided hit that he has done welito followit witha 
sequel to let Dab’s friends into the secret of his 
school and college life, and there is no doubt that 
this part of his career equals the former in interest. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. vols., 
square 12mo. A new edition with many Illus- 
trations. Handsomely bound. Japan in our 
Day; Travels in Arabia; Travels in South 
Africa; Central Asia; The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa; Siam, the Land of the White 
Elephant. Price, per set, $6.00. Per vol., 
separately, $1.25. 


The series is almost invariably ome of the first 
chosen in making lists for town and schoc]l libraries. 
Each volume is complete initself, and contains, first, 
a brief preliminary sketch of the country to which 
itis devoted ; next, such an outline of previous ex- 
plorations as may be neccessary to explain what 
has been achieved by later ones; and finally, a 
condensation of one or more of the most important 
narratives of recent travel, accompanied with illus- 
trations of the scenery, architecture, and life of the 
races, drawn only from the most authentic sources. 


JUSTPUBLISHED: 


The Bible Commentary: 

NEW TESTAMENT, Vol. III. The Epistle to 
the Romans, by the Rev. E. H. Gifford; Cor- 
inthians, by Canon Evans and the Rev. Joseph 
Waite; Galatians, by Dean Howson; Ephe- 
sians, by the Rev. F. Meyrick; Philippians, 
by Dean Gwynn; Colossians, Thessalonians 
and Philemon, By the Bishop of Derry; Tim- 
othy and Titus, by the Rev. H. Wace and the 
Bishop of London, 1 vol. 8vo, $5. 

This volume contains the Pauline Epistles, and is 
characterized by the same reverent scholarship and 
freedom from narrow, sectarian bias that has been 
the great feature of the work from the outset, and 
has gained for it the esteem of Biblical students 
everywhere. 


The Law of Love, and Love as a 

aw: 

Or, Christian Ethics. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
LL.D. A new edition, with important addi- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.75. 

President Hopkins’s work on Moral Science has 
been in part rewritten in order to bring it into closer 
relation with his ‘‘ Outline Study of Man,” of which 
work it is really a continuation. More prominence 
has been given to the idea of Rights, but the funda- 
mental doctrines of the treatise have not been chang- 
ed. Thevery interesting correspondence with Dr. 
McCosh is retained. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. 


The History of the Jewish Church. 
With maps and plans. 


Vol. I. From Abraham to Samuel. 
Vol. II. —_—s Samuel to the Captivity. Crown 8vo, 


Vol. III. From the Captivity to the Christian Era. 
With maps. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

‘estminster Edition the History of the Jewish 
Han y printed on superfine pa- 
r, and tastefully bound. 3 vols., 8vo (sold 

sets only), $9. 
q TORY OF THE EASTERN 
With an Introduction on the of 
Ecclesiastical History. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 
AND PALESTINE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
Scotland. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


D RRESPONDENCE OF 
, late Head- Master of Rug- 
by Schoel. 2 vols. inone. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The authorized edition of 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ec- 
clesiastical Subj 


ubjects. = . P. Stanley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Students’ edition. 1 vol., 


crown 8vo, 75 cts. ; library edition, $2.50. 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
763 & 745 Brogdway; New York, 


Crown 8&8vo, 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 


CHURCH OF 
1,50. 


D, APPLETON & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF BEN- 
JAMIN DISRAELI, K.G., Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 


Coliected from his Writings and Speeches. 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“It is as a kind of Talker’s Guide, or Hand-book 
of Conversation, that we wish to recommend the 
present volume. The compiler has done his work, 
which was evidently a_labor of love, with judg- 
ment and discretion in the main; he has worked 
through his author’s writings and jspeeches, from 
‘“*Vivan Grey” to the discourse to the Lords in the 
March of the present year; and his volume con- 
tains the most characteristic utterances of a great 
and successful artist in life, who was renowned 
for good characteristic speech.—[{London 
Atheneum. 


II. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON: Poet 
| and Philosopher. 


By A. H. GuERNSEY. (Published by arrangement 
with Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publish- 
ers of Emerson’s Complete Works.) A com- 
panion volume to ** Carlyle: his Life—his Books 
—his Theories.” By the same author. Apple- 
ton’s “New Handy-Volume Series.” 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE SELF- 
TAUGHT. 


A Manual of French Idiomatic Phraseology, adapt- 
ed for Students, for Schools, and for Tourists, 
containing One Hundred and Kighteen Cenver- 
sations, progressively arranged, embracing and 
elucidating the whole mechanism of the Lan- 
guage, Rules and Models for the correct use of 
French Adverbs, etc. ; all Idioms used in Polite 
Seciety, embodied in sentences with English 
version; Models of Notes, etc. By ALFRED 
SarRpDovu. One vol., 12mo, 469 pages, half roan. 
Price, $2.50. 


12mo, 


ILLUSIONS: 


A. Psychological Study. By James SuLLY, author 
of “*Sensation and Intuition,” etc. (Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.) 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$2.50. 

This volume takes a wide survey of the field of 
error, erabracing in its view not only the illusions 
commonly regarded as of the nature of mental ab- 
berrations or hallucinations, but also other illusions 
arising fron that capacity for error which belongs 
essentially to rational human nature. The author 
has endeavored to keep to a strictly scientific treat- 
ment; that is to say, the description and classifica- 
tion of acknowledged errors and the exposition of 
them by a reference to their psychical and physical 
conditions. 

Vv 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS 
OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 


1804-1814. Edited by her Grandson, Paut bE RE- 
MUSAT, Senator. With a Portrait of Madame de 
Rémusat. Uniform with ** Memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat.” 12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 


VI. 


THE ART OF SPEECH. 


Vol. 11;—Studies in Eloquence and Logic. By L. 
T. TOWNSEND, D_D., Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity, and Dean of Chautauqua School of 
Theology. Uniform with Vol. I.—Studies in 
Poetry and Proge. 18mo, cloth. Price 60 cente. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE OF NEW 
YORK. 


New and enlarged edition. Containing two addi- 
tional chapters: ‘** Extended Visits,” and **Cus- 
toms and Costumes at Theaters, Concerts and 
Operas,” with the chapter on ‘Etiquette of 
Weddings,” rewritten in accordance with the 
latest fashionable usage. 18mo, cloth, gilt. 
Price $1,00. 

Vill. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


Revised Edition of 1881. 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Brown University. ; 


Extract from Preface. 


‘The last quarter of a century has revealed 
many important facts in the development of lan- 
guage. During this period pF ‘ological research has 
thrown new light upon Latin, >rms and inflections, 
upon the laws of phonetic change, upon the use of 
cases, moods and tenses, and upon the origin and 
history of numerous constructions. The student 
of Latin grammar is now entitled to the full benetit 
of the important practical results which these labors 
in the field of linguistic study have brought within 
the proper sphere of the school. The volume now 
offered to the public has been prepared in view of 
these facts. It is the result of a thorough and com- 
fees revision of the aithor’s Latin Grammar, pub- 

hed in 1864,” 


One vol.,12mo. Price, $1.40. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D, Appleton & Co,, Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Benp New Yous, 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


will have ready early in October a new story by the 
author of the ** Wide, Wide World,” to be entitled 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 


Also, a racy vclume of summer travel by the Rey. 
T. L. CuyLEr, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be called 


FROM THE NILE TO NORWAY AND 
HOMEWARDS. 
THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR, 
A Life of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. W.R. Nicou1, 
of Kelso, Scotland. 


THE HEROISM OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


By J. M. DALTON. 
A new edition of 
Merle D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation 
in the Sixteenth Century. 


Five vols. in one; 890 double-column octavo pages, 
on good paper and bound in neat cloth, for one 


dollar. 
JOYCE MORELL’S HARVEST. 


A Story of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Emity Saran Hout. 


MABEL’S STEPMOTHER, 


By the author of *“* Win and Wear.” 


THE WAY TO FORTUNE. 


A series of Short Essays, with illustrative anec- 
dotes. 


A QUINTETTE OF 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & UO. have ready for the Fall Trade, 
and for theus of Music Teachers, Choirs and Sing- 
ing Classes, the following books, of unapproachable 
excellence in their special departments. 


Emer- | HERALD OF PRAISE, | «a1, 


son's 
The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. 
Send $1 for Specimen Copy, 


Emerson’s IDEAL. (75 cts.) The new 


2nd superior book for ey Classes. 
Send 75 cts. for Specimen Copy. 
Emer- 


son’s | SONG BELLS. (50 certs.) 


The new, genial and beautiful collection of 
School Songs. : 
Send 50 cts for Specimen Copy. | 

Hoff. 


| BEACON LIGHI. | 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of 
the sweetest melody. For Sunday-Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 

Meln- 


| LIGHT AND LIFE. | 


tosh’s 
(35 cts.) A large, well-filled, admirably eelected 
and composed, and every way desirable collec- 
tion of Sunday-School and Gospel Meet- 
ing Music. 
Send 35 cts. for Specimen Copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Drrson & Co., 
844 Broadway, New York. 


Useful to Everybody ! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages--.--- --$30 per 100 


Specimen Copy ail on receipt ice. 

Speci ul Catalogues th Fiat 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


$i Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


NEW DESIGNS 


DECORATED NOTE PAPERS. 


ALSO, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


IN HANDSOME BOXES, 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & 60. 


STATIONERS, 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE. 


Cents for 6 Weeks 


The CHICAGO WEEKLY EXPRESS, 


a large and handsome newspaper of Eight 

Pages sent post-paid for Six Weeks for 10 Cents. 
large amount of reading matter for the Home and 
Fireside. Editorial department independent and un- 
mmeled. A clean newspaper. Noroom in it for 
scandals, horrors and crimes. A Journal of, TESS, 
O. J. SMITH & Co., 93 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


addressing the students of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, said, ‘‘ We are living in a 
land whose genius, whose history, whose institutions 
eminently demand Oratory.” The National 
School of Elocution and Oratory was estab- 
liighed in 1873 to supply this demand. Chartered in 
Clalists in their depa ents, erm cte- 
berj3. Send fo~ catalogue to 


J. H. BECHTEL, Secre 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Those answering an Advertisement wiit 
confer @ faver upon the Advertiser ane 
Publisher by stating thet they saw the 


Advertisement in the Christian 
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Tie Home. 


SUMMER THACHING. 
By Marra DRAKE. 


6 pada in the orchard grass to-day, 
Dreaming the happy hours away 
Under the apple-tree, 
I heard a pitiful, startled cry, 
And saw a flutter of grass near-by. 
What could the matter be? 


- Peering down through the grasses long, 
Knowing something was surely wrong, 
There, in a triee, I found 
A little bird with a broken wing— 
Only a half-iledged youngling thing— 
Fluttering round and round. 


Poor littie birdie! Birdie, dear!” 
Said I, soothing the sudden fear ; 
Touehing with tender care ; 
But, oh! what a flutter and startled cry! 
Better by far did it seem to die 
Down in the clover there! 


, Now though I try to make it plain 
To the trembling heart that I needs must pain, 
Healing the broken wing, 
Fearing and wondering here to be, 
Birdie can never quite trust to me 
That I mean such a kindly thing. 


Do not we, like the birdling here, 

Sometimes tremble with doubt and fear, 
Startled by sudden pain ? 

But, oh! if we only could understand 

The loving touch of a Father’s hand, 
Should we not sing again ? 


Then, if we only stooped to hear 
Voices low, with the incaning clear, 
- Surely our hearts would feel 
The ever pitiful, brooding love, 
The stir of the angel wings above, 
Waiting to help and heal. 


~ SKILLFUL NURSING. 
By Mrs. H. W. Brecuer. 


T is desirable that mothers should truly estimate 
the importance of educating their daughters to a 
thorough knowledge and skili in all home accomplish- 
ments. But while cndeavoring faithfully to perform 
this duty to their girls let them not forget that good 
nursing and delicate care for the sick and feeble is one 
of the most important duties, to be incorporated inti- 
mately with the whole routine of domestic knowledge 
and home duties. The gentle attentions and unweary- 
ing patience so necessary to nurse the invalid back to 
health and strength in the gentlest, most unobtrusive 
manner, are too little thought of ; yet courageous and 
effectual effort is among the lessons that a mother 
should begin early to teach her daughters. A little 
girl with quick sensibilities, and sympathy for suffer- 
ing, will lay these lessons to heart and weave them in 
with growing knowledge much sooner than if the rudi- 
ments were not unfolded before her until she had seen 
more of the pleasures of life through society and her 
interest in individual sufferings had not been brought 
into action while more tender and unsclfish. 

It is true that some have no natural skill or sympathy 
with this part of a woman’s duty, and will prob- 
ably never make great attainmentsin this line. But all 
the more reason that, by early training and unwearied 
and patient drilling, mothers should endeavor that 
their daughters should so farattain unto the principles 
of good nursing that the sick who may be thrown into 
their care wher they are mistresses of families shall 
not absolutely suffer from neglect and ignorance, or 
go through the slow starvation that must be their 
doom if surrounded by those who are heartless through 
ignorance, and from not understanding some of the 
simplest rules of nursing. 

We once heard an old lady say that ‘‘ true economy 
was a gift of God.” However that may be, it does 
seem that the true art of caring for the sick and feeble 
is anunmistakable talent—God-given. One can easily 
tell if persons have the instinctive talent for nursing by 
seeing them for a few moments in a sick-room, or by 
the side of one just entering the convalescent stage. 
It is torture, particularly to those much reduced by 
long illness—weak and almost childish through great 
exhaustion—to have acertain class of persons near 
them. The rustle of a silk dress—which should 
never be heard in the sick-room anyhow—is to one 
very weak almost unendurable. Loud talking, sym- 
pathy expressed in an off-hand way, because the caller 
thinks it the proper thing to do, but which has no 
heart in it, and a long list of inquiries, rapidly uttered, 
with no pause between for an answer: ‘‘What’s the 


matter? What does the doctor say? Have you any 


tite? What could you relish most-a little soup? 
Both good bit.of.. hot steak ?!. all Alt this” 


rattled off in a way that irritates and rasps the nerves 
like the filing of a saw. 

With transient callers one can bear it, because such 
calls are not often long. But if this were the usual tone 
of every-day, from those on whose care the sick person 
is thrown, it would be intolerable. However, there is 
a drop of comfort and some compensation in every 
dark corner. Usually those who have no sympathy 
with the sick or talent for nursing them are not often 
tempted to enter the room. 

Yet there are those who, when with the ik. appear 
instinctively to understand just what to do or say. We 
know a little girl who is a natural born nurse, and who 
will sadly change, or our judgment be proven greatly 
at fault, if when she arrives at womanhood she is not 
always a good angel in any sick room into which she 
may be called to enter. We have seen her step softly 
to the side of one just emerging from severe illness, 
lay her little hand on the fevered brow, hold the hot 
hand a few moments, then quietly wet her nice little 
handkerchief and, without one word, quietly bathe 
the hot face and hands as softly and gently as if 
soothed by a fairy’s touch. JT inding the heat subside 
a little, which she seemed quick to notice—still no 
word spoken but the thanks of the paticnt—she softly 
leaves the room, to return with a tiny glass of ice- 
coll lemonade and smilingly offers it to the parched 
lips. Time and time again we have had the op- 
portunity of watching this little ministering spirit in 
her quiet work, and felt she would grow up to bea 
source ef great comfort to many. 

One of the most important things to bear in mind 
when ministering to the sick is to ask as few questions 
as possible. Let judgment, instinct, and close observa- 
tion tell if sponging the head and hands will be a 
comfort, and, if needed, do it without asking a ques- 
tion, and do it gently and noisclessly. Turn the 
pillow on which the head lies, or which may 
support it in the back of the chair, or put a fresh, 
cool one in its place while the one removed is airing, 
but do it so softly and with such tender touch that the 
patient is not disturbed. None but those who have 
suffered for the lack of such grateful, unobtrusive -at- 
tentions can realize their value and comfort. 

Let one with no knowledge of how to act come in 
and attempt these kind oflices, and mark the difference. 
With a loud voice, and rapid movements, ‘ Here, 
let’s change your pillow—your head will be cooler. 
Raise your head while I remove it, and give it a good 
shaking up,” and with energy. suflicient to knead a 
batch of bread the kindly but too boisterous friend 
-pulls out the pillow with a jerk that sets the head 
throbbing, and with much noise and rapid motion 
beats and shakes the pillow, and as roughly pushes it, 
freshened and cooled, to be sure, behind the drooping 
head, with a vehemence altogether out, of place in the 
sick room. If one could note the sufferer’s pulse be- 
fore this ‘‘ mighty rushing mind” swept into the room, 
and compare it with what it will be after the pillow 
is twitched out, and this energetic shaking up has 
been accomplished, and the victim is permitted to lay 
the head back in peace, she would readily compre- 
hend the importance of 7 gentle ways in a sick- 
room. 

The next important step is to find food absolutely 
necessary to a healthy convalescence after along and 
prostrating illness. That is just the time when the 
nurse’s skill and ingenuity will be taxed to the utmost. 
To coax the appetite never ask the patient what is 
wanted. Bring in some dainty unexpectedly. If on 
first trial it is not satisfactory, say nothing; do not look 
or feel disappointed; quietly remove the dish from 
sight, and then try again, preparing somcthing entirely 
different, until at last you hit on something that pleases 
the eye and which the stomach will retain without any 
nausea, and then there is an important step taken which 
tends toward rapid and healthy recovery. 

Never ask the sick, ‘‘ What would you like?” The 
stomach revolts the moment the patient is called upon 
to think about food, no matter how dainty the article 
may -be over which the mind ponders while it is being 
prepared. Thought at once runs wild. ‘‘Now what 
will they make it from? Will the utensils in which 
they make it be perfectly clean? Which of all will be 
appointed to make it?” All the weak, unbalanced 
fancies that great exhaustion sets loose are holding a 
wild carnival. When, after too long protracted wait- 
ing, a dish which might tempt an epicure stands before 
them, it becomes at once an abomination to the sick 
fancy, and the exhausted sufferer, who would fain 
show pleasure at the kind intent, is compelled to turn 
from it. The throat shuts up tightly, and could more 
readily swallow the most nauseous medicine than that 
which has been set before them. 

No professional nurse can for a moment be compared 
with the mistress of the family, who has catered for the 
pleasure of her flock for years and knows each indi- 
vidual taste and peculiarity. Taking counsel with the 

physician, and learning what will-be:harmless; in-case 


the patient“fancies it, she will with her-own hands, ‘if 


stand on the table, and motto’ take: 


at all efficient, prepare some dainty form of nourish- 
ment, or superintend its being prepared, watching 
carefully that nothing is scorched. Always remember- 
ing a little more sugar or salt can easily be added by 
the patient if not quite enough ; but if too salt or toe 
sweet for the weak stomach, love’s labor is lost and the 
invalid suffers. When neatly prepared, choose the 
prettiest bowl or cup, cover a small waiter with a 
snowy napkin and quietly bring it to the patient. Sit 
down and gently ask if the repast seems pleasant, and 
can be tasted without any disturbance. 

But suppose this proves a failure. Don’t be irritable 
or impatient, but cheerfully, after a short time, try 
something simple, but entirely dissimilar, and offer 
that. It will not be long, if patient and quiet, before 
the very thing will be found. 

Until similarly situated none can fully realize the 
horrors of convalescence, unless some good angel, with 
placid brow ad smiling lips, stands by the side ready 
at the right moment to step down and trouble the 


waters continually, until the right spring is touched . 


that will send healing and strength _——— the lan- 
guid veins. 


TEA. 
By J. T. M. 


é ew custom of taking late dinners has in many 


families quite done away with this pleasant even- 
ing meal, and the tea drinkings to which our grand- 
mothers were so much addieted have been super- 
seded by more elaborate and cxciting entertainments. 
But there isa certain charm about a cosy. tea-table 
which belongs to no other meal, and which makes one 
sorry to give it up entirely; even when it does not fit 
into the routine of the week it may still be retained as 
one of the pleasant things which Sunday brings to the 
family. 

Late dinners need not interfere with having one’s 
cup of tea, but rather give an excuse for it in the in- 
formal way which has long prevailed in England and 
which we are learning to adopt. The five o’clock tea- 


table is set in the drawing-room, and gives a pleasant’ 


excuse for an idle half-hour to the family and friends 
who may happenin. Only tea and thin slices of but- 
tered bread are offered, as the substantial dinner will 
come later, and all the appointments of the table must 


be correspondingly dainty. There are many pretty 


styles of tables used, the most convenient being the 
folding one, with leaves that let down when not in use. 
If acloth is used, it is made of a square of white or 
cream linen with a border of drawn work and fringe 


and embroidered in some pretty device. Ora cover 


may simply be laid upon the tray which is to contain 
cups as rare and delicate as the purse of the owner will 
allow. Add to this a tea service of quaint old silver, 
and bread upon plates which are as choice as the cups, 
and the effect is so tempting that if one is not already 
a lover of the cheering beverage the taste wiil be 
developed spontaneously. As only the hostess is 
seated at the five o’clock tea-table, small clover-leaf or 
other fancy tables scattered about the room are. con- 
venient, in close proximity to the comfortable chairs 
to which the other present will 
gravitate. 

To know the other extreme, and realize how gener- 
ous a meal tea may become, one must partake of it in 
the country with a hostess ‘‘upon hospitable thoughts 
intent.” Then it is that the table is loaded with good 
things in a variety so tempting that one is puzzled to 
choose in this ‘‘embarrassment of riches ;” plates 
piled high with snowy biscuit, pitchers filled with 
yellow cream and milk hardly less rich, crimson ber- 
ries and golden honey, with at least three or four kinds 
of cake. 

As tea is a meal which is more simple ir its charac- 
ter and way of serving than any other, it is in better 
taste not to load the table with too great a variety or 
with incongruous things. If one is so fortunate as to 
own a really handsome table, a pretty variety may be 
made by spreading it for tea without a cloth. Noth- 


ing could be more attractive than the old-fashioned 


tea-table of dark mahogany which reflected the candles 
burning in tall silver candlesticks, and the shining 
glass and silver which rested on its polishe.| surface. 
Pretty mats or little fringed squares of linen daintily 
embroidered may be used where it is necessary to pro- 
tect the table: Ifacloth is preferred, ‘‘fair linen” is 
most appropriate for summer use, while a red cloth in 
winter suggests warmth and comfort. In setting the 
table a small fringed napkin is laid on each plate and 
a fork, spoon and small tea knife placed beside it, as 
has been already described. Individual butter dishes, 
which are prettiest of glass, should: he used at every 


meal. A glass for water should also be added, which ~— 


may either be filled the very last thing before tea is 
announced, or as soon at the guests are seated. A 
waitress should be trained to fill glasses where they 
thent jin her hand 
the process. tea service ts arrduged as for 
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and the most substantial dish, for a 
winter tea is most palatable if it is something hot, is 
placed before the hust. ‘A salad or some other relish 
may appear as aside dish, and the preserves or fruit 
are also placed on the side, with the small dishes in 
which they are to be served. A plate of bread cut in 


thin slices should always be on the table, even when 


hot breads or biscuit are provided, out of regard for 
dyspeptic friends. The center of the table may either 
be graced by flowers or a basket of temptingly ar- 
ranged cake, in which case the flowers grouped in 
small vases may adorn the waste places of the table. 
Like a great many other things which have been long 
in disuse, candles once more occupy a prominent place 
in our homes, and we will add their soft, pleasant 
light to our imaginary tea table. Even if one cannot 
light the dining room entirely with them, a pair of 
candlesticks upon the table are ornamental, and softly 
shaded lamps may supply the rest. 

If guests are present bith tea and coffce are usually 
provided, and after the hostess has filled a cup it is 
carried by the waitress on a small tray to the person 
for whom it is intended. When the company is large 
it is easier to place asmall cream pitcher and sugar 
bowl on the tray also, and allow each person to help 
himself, than to ask individual preferences as to the 
“trimmings.” 

The host should help to the dish which is placed be- 
fore him, putting the plate on the waitress’stray, which 
she will then carry to one of the guests and exchange 
for his empty plate. Ifa salad is served it should be 
offered to each person by the waitress. After having 
partaken of the substantial dishes the plates are 
changed, and the berrics or preserves and cake 
offered. 

A well-ordered table will do much to increase the 


charm of home life, and is within the reach of all at: 


the cost of a little trouble. Neatness and order are 
the first requisites, combined with as much beauty in 
the furnishing as one can command, and to this must 
be added an observance of the right methods of serv- 
ing the good things provided. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND HXPERI- 


ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 


I liave printed the words of the hymn “I am Jesus’ Little Lamb,” 
which we sing in our Sabbath-school. I saw in The Christian Union 
of August 31st that Miss S. C. asked for these words. 

Truly yours, NoRMAN Burt SHERRY. 


I am Jesus’ little lamb, 

Therefore glad and gay I am; 

Jesus loves me, Jesus knows me, 

All that’s good and fair he shows me, 

Tends me every day the same, 
Even calls me by my name. 


Out and in I safely go, 

. Want or hunger never know; 
Soft green pastures he discloseth, 
Where his happy flock reposcth ; — 

' When I faint or thirsty be, 
To the brook he leadeth me, ~ 


Should not I be glad and gay ? 
In his blessed fold all day ; 
By this Holy Shepherd tended, 
Whose kind arms when life is ended, 
Bear me to the world of light ? 

~ Yes! O yes, my lot is bright ! 


Dumplings are a toothsome accompaniment to a stew or 
a fricassce, and should not be heavy and indigestible. With- 
out giving an exact receipt for making them we will do what 
is better; state two principles which insure their coming to 
the table pleasant to the eye, agreeable to the taste, and ad- 


- vantageous to the stomach. The first is to make the dough of 


good flour, mixed just as you would mix biscuit dough to 
have it light, then drop it into the mixture in which it is to 
be cooked when the liquid is boiling hot. If you put the 
dough into a warm stew, and let it soak until it is cooked, it 
will of course be heavy. See to it that in plunging the little 
balls of dough into the soup or stew the heat will be sufficient 
to immediately cook the outside enough to prevent the ab- 
sorption of moisture, then the dumpling will be light. 


The thermometer is now an important part of a physician’s 
apparatus, but unfortunately all physicians do not realize 
that a thermometer originally good does not always stay 
good. To be used in assisting the physician it must be ex- 
tremely delicate and accurate. An old thermometer may be 
& very good one, but doctors should have their thermom- 
eters tested before trusting them too far. The Winchester 
Observatory of Yale College, in charge of Professor Leonard 
Waldo, has established a department to which thermometers 
may be sent by mail or express, and upon the payment of a 
small fee the owners may receive certificates of their exact- 
ness. About seven hundred thermometers have already re- 
ceived such examination. 


Two dollars is all that is ene to give an ailing child 
from one of our city tenement houses the advantages of a 
week at the Seaside Home at Bath, Long Island. Remem- 


ber that when you order your lunch at Delmonico’s, and 


curtail. your order a trifle. Remember itwhen you buy the 
box of bon-bons at Maillard’s. Spare an extra button or 
two. ‘on. eo kid gloves, and let it lend a charm to your 


summer that you have helped some less favored little one 


to better health and better living. 


Readers who inguired for the names of manufacturers of 
iron bedsteads and mattresses, referred to in a recent article 
on the furnishing of bed-rooms, in the Home, will do well to 
examine the stock of the National Wire Mattress Co., 722 
Broadway, New York, and the Composite Iron Works Co., 
53 Chambers Street, New York. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE CROCODILE CLUB. 
By Huntineton 
CHAPTER 
THE JOLLY RANGERS. 
USAN has found out somcthing about writing 
stories. G. F. told her. He came over to our 
house to get some butterMilk to drink, but Susan 
says he comes to see Our Boarder.’ This time he didn’t 
see her, because she had gone up the mountain after 
blueberries. 


mock, and wrote some poctry and read it to Susan. 
She wants to put it in the story, but I say it is}all stuff. 
If a fellow knows anything to say why can’t say it 
right out, and not twist it up so, putting the beginning 
at the end, and the end in the middle? Susan told G. 


F. there was one thing she wanted to know, and that 


was how folks made up stories; whether they knew 
them before they begun or just made up the people 


The blueberries are all gone about West 
Rock, but they grow higher up. G. F. lay in our ham-. 


too. G. F. said it was very easy to do; it was the 


same way you make gingerbread, or cookies. First 


you have to decide which you want to make, and then~ 


you know just what to mixin. They both have flour 
and sugar and eggs, but if it’s gingerbread you take 
ginger, and if it’s cookies you have caraway seeds. 
Susan says that is not so, because you put molasses 
in gingerbread and mix it soft, but G. F. told her if 


she would write him a rule to make nice gingerbread. 


he would write her one for stories. Susan knows, for 
she makes first rate gingerbread, and this is what she 
wrote: 
‘* TO MAKE NICE GINGERBREAD. 

os “Take a cup of sugar and a cup of molasses ; the 
best kind of molasses is New Orleans molasses; and 
half a cup of butter. Mix them together very thor- 
oughly in a big mixing bowl—but sometimes we take 
amilk pan. Put ina spoonful of ginger and a little 
salt, and a cup of sweet milk, and a teaspoonful of soda, 
and two eggs, and four cups of flour; but you have 
to guess at the flour to make it come out just right. 
My mother can always guess, and she can make the 
nicest kind of things without any rule, only te put in 
what she thinks best and stir them together.” G. F. 
said he was very much obliged, and he put the paper 
in his pocket-book. This is what he wrote for Susan: 


‘STO MAKE A LOVE-STORY. 


‘‘Take a young man arid a young woman—it 1s not 
necessary that they sltould be too young—put them 
into a big mixing bowl, a very shallow one will answer, 
stir in some sentiment, a little poetry, moonlight, one 
or two quarrels, stiffen the dough with other people, 
mix soft and keep dark and bake ina slow oven. Is 
best caten fresh.” 

Susan said she didn’t see any sense to it, but G. F. 
said she would when she got older, so she is going to 
keep it. I’m glad she will have to wait, because now 
she can finish my story. 

We think it will be too long to tell all about the 
Rangers, because they lasted a good while; so I will 
putin the end. I suppose you have heard of Robin 
Hood. He was a jolly sort of man that lived in Eng- 
land, and had a lot of men in his company. They 
lived in the woods and wore green clothes, and shot 
with bows and arrows, and if the. captain just blew 
on his bugle they would start up from every bush and 
hollow, and then disappear again. My father says 
boys are just the other way; they are as thick as 
spatter when you don’t want them, but when you do 
they beat Robin Hood’s men for disappearing. We all 
had bows and arrows and we put feathersinour caps and 
went on raids in the woods. West Rock is a good place | 
for that; there’s no end of woods, going on and on up 
the mountain and around toward Brimfield. You 


could get lost in’em casy enough, and there’s regu- 
e 


lar caves to live in, only our folks are so scarey we 
had to come home nights. This last time we didn’t. 
though. We’d been planning it along time, and when 
we were all ready we had to wait two weeks for it to 
get moonlight. We wanted to stay all night up in the 
mountain, and they let us, just for once, if we would 
never ask again, I don’t call that fair, but we promised. 
Boys have to promise a good many things, and people 
ought not to expect they can remember all of them. I 
suppose that I have promised to never do about two 
thousand things ; that makes only one thing in a day 
for about six Bsus, now, how is a fellow going to re- 


member so many things, unless he had a watch? If I 
had a watch, in a hunting case, I could remember . 
better. 

Well, we had our provisions, and some blankets 
and matches, and a hatchet, and we started before | 
sunrise and went around toward Brimfield and 
then up the mountain. All of us boys went except 
Charley Purvis, and he had a sore toe, where the cow 
stepped on it, and couldn’t walk. He wanted to go— 
the worst way—but his father said if he was too lame 
to work he was too lame to play. Anybody knows 
that isn’t so. When your tooth aches in school fit to 
split it doesn’t ache at recess half so bad. I suppose 
the ache is there all the same, but the fun covers it up, 
like taking pills in a spoonful of currant jelly. Leav- — 
ing out the fun is like taking ’em clear, and you — 
wouldn’t like that yourself. We chose Tom for leader 
because he had a Scotch cap, and Our Boarder lent - 
him a white feather to put in it. All the rest of us had 
caps, but .they were the wrong kind, and we had to . 
turn ’em inside out. We went toacave about a mile 
from Brimfield. The Waterbury road goes nearest to 
it, and there is a high rock in front of it where you can 
sec up and down the road for a long way. Therock is 
very steep to climb, and has fir trees all around it, so 
you can’t see it at all from the road and it looks asif a 
person standing on it was right in the top of the trees. 
Tom said one of us must be sentinel, and stand on guard, 
and give the signal if any person came up the moun- 
tain. The signal was a kind of whistle, but we don’t 
know how to put it in writing. Chris went on guard 
first, while we were fixing up the cave and getting 
wood for a camp-fire. We wanted a fire on top of the 
rock, but it was too hard work getting the wood 
up there. Nobody came along while Chris was on 
guard, only adog. Chris chucked a stone at him, and 
it was fun to see how astonished he looked. It was 
my watch next, and two women drove by in a chaise. 
The chaise top was kind of wobbly, and kept going 


ker-chee, ker-chee, ker-chee, all the way up the hill. One 
of the women was Miss Debby Salter. She’s a tailor 
woman, and goes around to pcople’s houses. The 


other woman was driving and both of ’em were talking. 
When they got to the right place I said, ‘‘ Halt, in the 
king’s name!” Theother woman jumped and looked 
scared, but Miss Debby said, 

‘*Its some sassy boys or other: I’d just like to get 
’em by the collar.” 

Then she looked all around, and called out, ‘‘O you 
needn’t think I can’t see ye; I know ye well enough,” 
but she wasn’t looking the right way at all, and pretty 
soon they drove along. 

Nobody came along after that, and we concluded 
not to have a guard until night. We made splendid 
beds in the cave out of hemlock branches, and we 
made a fire- and baked some potatoes, and roasted 
corn over the coals, and had a real tip-top time along 


at first. 


I think the trouble was Walter Scott. He was a 
man that wrote books, and Tom has read lots of them 
that G. F. lent him. They tell about people that lived 
in the woods, same as Robin Hood did. Tom told us 
some of the stories, and we wished we lived then. 
There was a meadow a good ways down the mountain, 
and lots of cows in it. Wesley said we might make 
a raid on those cattle and drive them over the border. 

At first we were only funning, but by and by Wesley 
dared me, and I dared Wesley, and Tom said he would 
go if we did. Only Chris Fraser didn’t think there 
would be any fun in doing mischief. Jerry told him it 
would only be to scare the cows a little, and they 
would all come back before morning, but Chris 
wouldn’t go. He said he would stay by the fire. I 
call that plucky for a little fellow, for I can tell you it’s 
lonesome to stay all alone in the woods on the moun- 
tain at night. The rest ef us fellows blacked our 
faces with some coals from the fire, and started down 
the mountain. We s’posed it was about midnight, but 
it wasn’t more than nine o’clock. We crept along 
pretty quict till we got into the meadow, though it was 
an awful way down; twice as far as we thought. We 
couldn’t see a house anywhere, and we guessed there 
wasn’t any. We made a line and rushed straight at 
the cattle. Tom told us to shout ‘‘ Douglass to the 
rescue,” but we couldn’t stop to remember it, and just 
made any sort of a noise. I tell you those cows were 
surprised; they just ran like everything, but in- 
stead of going into the woods they rushed right over 
a fence into a corn-field. That’s the worst about 
cows, they always do go the other way. We couldn’t | 
get’em out, and we wished we hadn’t done it. It’s 
queer that thirfgs look different after you have done ~ 
them, especially things that make you sorry. I s’pose — 
that is the reason grown-up folks get along better, be- 
cause they have found out how it will seem afterward, 
and so they don’t do it. AndI can’t see why things 


that are real nice to read about in books are so awful 
mean when live folks do them. The rest of the story 
isn’t very interesting. While we were talking about 
the way to _get the cows out a man and a big dog 
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came right out of the bushes close by. The man said, 
‘‘ Boys, you’re surrounded, and you may as well give 
it up, because this dog will pin the first fellow that 
starts, and he ain’t no ways particular where he sets 
his teeth.” | 

Of course we had to give up, and he took us back 
to a barn and made us sit down and explain. Tom 
was the one to speak, and he told all about the camp 
and about the stories. The man laughed some, and 
kept saying ‘“‘um,” and ‘‘ pooh,” and then he said 
that boys in his day had enough to do to keep them 
out of such mischief, and that he had to use his legs 
so much daytimes when he was a boy he was mighty 
glad to keep ’em still nights. He said he thought a 
good old-fashioned thrashing would take the nonsense 
out of us, and then he locked us up, and told Tows 
to watch us. Just as he was going away Jerry Fraser 
jumped up and said: 

‘* My little brother Chris is up where you see that 
fire. He’s only ten years old, and he told us not to go 
and do it. He won’t know what’s become of us, and 
he might try to find us and get lost. If you'll let me 
go and stay with him [ll come back in the morning, 


‘honor bright.” 


The man looked as if he didn’t mean to do it, so 
Jerry said if he didn’t believe him he might thrash him 
now, and make sure of that much, or if he’d let any 
other fellow go it would be just as well. Sothe man 
said ‘‘come on,” but he sent his hired man with Jerry. 
I call it mean not to trust a fellow, but the hired man 
said that was a part of the punishment when boys get 
into mischief ; they lose their good characters. 


The farmer wanted Chris to stay in the house, but 


lhe begged to be locked up with the rest of us, and so 
he was. 

In the morning something queer happened. G. F. 
came over very early to get the farmer to go up the 
mountain with him fora fox hunt. I ought to have 
said this farmer’s name was Ephraim Holson. He told 
G. F. to come around to the barn and he would show 
him some young foxes he had trapped. What G. F. 
saw was five boys with very black dirty faces sitting 
on the edge of the haymow. He pretended not to 
know us, and when the farmer said, ‘‘ What do you 
think of that for acatch?” he said he thought it was a 
very clever catch. Tom Kelly said, ‘‘ Hello, Mr. Rid- 
ley,” but he only put up his glasses and stared and 
asked the farmer where he caught us. ‘In my 
meadow, trying to drive off my cows,” said Mr. Holson. 

“States prison offeuse,” said G. F., shaking his 
head. ‘‘What are you going to do with them?” 
+‘Well,” said the farmer, ‘‘I did cal’late to give ’em a 
thrashing all ’round, but I’ve ’bout concluded ”— 

When he said this he stopped and looked at us, and 
you'd better believe our hearts were kind of bumping, 
because after what G. Fysaid about States prison we 
thought sure he was going to send us to jail. But he 
only said, 

4¢T’ve bout concluded to give ’em a goed breakfast 
and seed ’em home to thrash the man that put such 
nonsense into their heads.” 

G. F. looked queer, and Tom Kelly was so tickled 
the turned a back somersault and kicked up his heels in 
tthe air. 

‘‘T advise ’em,” said the farmer, ‘‘to remember 
that there’s plenty of fun in the world that other 
people can enjoy as well as themselves, and that it 
pays better to stop and think before you do a thing 
than after you’ve gone and done it. And I advise ’em 
ito say to that man they’re going to thrash that there 
is only one way to take nonsense out of a boy and keep 
it out, and that is to put in something better.” 

I don’t know who started it, but we all hurrahed for 
Mr. Ephraim Holson, and then he took us into the 
house and showed us a place to wash, and shook 
hands with us and went away. Mrs. Holson talked to 
us just the same as if- she had invited us to visit her, 
and we had the best breakfast I ever saw in my life, 
and honey to eat on ourcakes. She gave us some har. 
vest apples, and when Abner came around with the big 
wagon she shook hands with us all; only when she 
came to Chris she put her hands on his shoulders a 
‘minute and then kissed him. I think, myself, Chris 
looks sweet—kind of red and white, like striped candy— 
and he’s one of the boys you can’t get mad at, because 
the won’t be mad at you. 

Mrs. Holson’s lips were kind of trembly, and she 
said, 

“I’ve got three boys, myself, about as big as you. 
They might have been men and gone away from me, 
but they only lived to be twelve years old, and then 
the Lord took them to keep for me, so they will always 
be my little lads. I feel sure if they had lived they 
never would have done anything to make me ashamed 
of them, and I hope your mothers can feel just that 
way about every one of you. Because there is a great 
deal to do in the world, and every one is needed to 

help do it.” 

Then Abner said, ‘‘pile in,” and we got into the 
wagon; but I tell you I made up my mind. nobody 


~ 


should ever be ashamed of me. And that means to of 
good clear through; because if other folks didn’t kno 
it you’d have to be ashamed of yourself. Abner drove 
around through Brimfield till he came to High Rock, 
where the camp was, and then he said to ‘‘ pile out,” 
and drove away. We gavethree cheers for Abner, too. 
There wasn’t very much fun in camp that day, but 
we got some sassafras and some wintergreen berries 
for the girls, and went:home early. 

The next thing was the Crocodile Club. 

(concluded neat week. ) 


FOUR BOYS AND THEIR BOAT. 


By or THEM. 


OSSIBLY some of The Christian Union young 

folks may like to hear how four city boys escaped 

iast month from the noise and dust of New York, and 

enjoyed three quiet, restful days upon the Hudson 
River. 

I was one of the four; certainly not the youngest as 


to years, nor, probably, the oldest as to feelings. To 


the happy trio who were still school-boys, vacation 
had already come; and toward the wonderful air- 
castles which they built up for summer occupancy I, 
who was no louger a school-boy, cast longing glances ; 
such glances as one of those modern fasting-men might 
turn toward some passer-by with face buried in water- 
melon. 

One of the most fascinating of these plans was to 
take a row-boat trip of several days on the Hudson; 
but the several mothers did not view this with the 
same enthusiasm, and the plan had apparently been 
tabled, when one of the trio, ‘‘Old Reliable,” sug- 
gested that possibly I, who had occasionally served 
creditably as skipper on their shorter voyages, might be 
induced to go with them. Whereupon the unsuspect- 
ing mothers agreed, subject to this condition. 

Who could resist the petition ‘that followed? I 
couldn’t, and didn’t! I appreciated the responsibil- 
ity, however; and it was only after a delay that the 
others deemed quite discouraging that I gave notice of 
my readiness to start, the interim having been devoted 
to the study of tides, and currents, and distances, and 
nee@ful preliminaries. The other three were ready five 
minutes afterward, and this was not so difficult, as my 
orders read very simply, thus: ‘‘ Dress warm, carry 
an overcoat or shawl, and an extra pair of socks; I 
will see to all the rest.” 

Thus it came about that early on the morning of 
Tuesday, July 5th, we four met at a boat-house on 
125th Street, and before we fairly realized it we were 
under way, with a flood tide, making our best possible 
speed to reach the Battery before the tide turned 
against us. 

Our outfit was simple enough. In place of the skiff 
owned by the boys, which was thought too small 
for the present trip, a keel boat had been hired, 
fifteen feet long, fully equipped, and supplied with 
three pairs of spoon oars. We might have had a sail, 


but this was left behind out of deference to the nerves * 


of the elders. We were dressed in blue flannel, and 
all our luggage, excepting the provisions and shawls 
(the latter serving also as cushions), was contained in 
one small hand-bag. 

My general plan of the trip was to first row, by 
way of East River and around the Battery, to 
Pier 35, North River, there to take the Ramsdell 
barge for Newburgh; and then to row down the 
Hudson from Newburgh to Spuyten Duyvil, and 
through Spuyten Duyvil Creek and Harlem River 
to our original starting-place, where I proposed to 
arrive on the following Friday. I allowed a full day 
to reach the barge, which was less than ten miles dis- 
tant from the boat-house, having learned by experi- 
ence that the tides inthe East River are treacherous and, 
to people in row-boats who are in a hurry, not always 
accommodating. As it was, this part of the trip in- 
cluded considerable hard work after the tide had 
turned, and we were obliged at noon to lie by for two 
hours; but at three p. M. we found ourselves along- 
side the barge ‘‘ Susquehanna,” which would not-start 
until evening, and were thus allowed ample time to 
cool off and rest. The bargemen were expecting us, 
and showed great kindness in lifting us and our traps 
and our boat aboard. We whiled away the afternoon 
by watching the arrival of freight; this was curiously 
divided between fruits and provisions intended for 
our country cousins and their summer guests, and 
crates in which the country cousins were expected to 
send a return freight of fruits and provisions; but he 
of our number known as ‘‘ Question Mark” couldn’t 
quite understand why New York should be sending 
cabbages and water-melons and hay to Newburgh, and 
I had to acknowledge that it was a conundrum. 

At half-past six the tug came puffing along-side, and 
lending a helping hand to the ‘“‘Susquebanna” both 
were soon under way. We sat on deck until eight 


‘o’clock, enjoying the ever-changing views of the Pal- 


isades and the red sunset above them; and while do- 


ing so perceived that although shawls might be at _ 
a discount at one end of Manhattan Island on the 
morning of July 5th, they were highly agreeable, 
later the same day, off the other end of the island. At 
eight o’clock a thunder-shower closed the show, and 
we soon afterward went to our state-rooms and. to 
sleep. 

We were awakened the next morning, about five 
o’clock, by the noise of unloading; and after a slight 
confusion in the minds of some of us as to where we 


really were, which was dispelled by a glance at the 
-cabbages flanking the windows of our state-rooms, we 


performed easy toilets, and a half-hour later sat ina 
Newburgh restaurant eating breakfast snd writing 
postal cards to home folks. After taking an hour’s 
tramp and doing the sights of the quaizit river city, 
including its dizzy streets, the hill residences and 
Washington’s headquarters, we returned to the barge, 
where willing hands were again lent us in lowering our 
boat; and by eight o’clock we were well under way 
towartl the narrow cleft between Storm King and the 
Fishkill Mountains which forms the northern gateway 
to the far-famed Highlands of the Hudson. 

Never was a morning more beautiful, and never an 
audience more appreciative than the four boys just let 
loose from the confinements of New York life. Nota 
breeze stirred the river, and yet, as we swept along, 
the air was cool and invigorating. The fect of the 
mountains were still cloud-covered; and their summits, 
clothed with green, seemed islands adrift in the blue 
sky. Nothing impressed us more than the great silence 
which overhung all. We heard no sound but the 
click-clack of our rowlocks, excepting when we rested 
on our oars off Polipel’s Island, and then it was only 
the distant bark of a dog or puff of a steam-tug. | 

After passing Storm King we hugged the western 
shore, and a succession of beautiful pictures contin- 
ued to present themselves all the morning. As to the 
labor of rowing, we were old stagers at this, and were 
soon in working trim. I arranged that we row in 
pairs, a half-hour ata time; and while two were at 
the oars, pulling along, easy stcoke, the others man- 
aged the tiller, and, following the course by a map, 
pointed out all places of interest, and then read aloud 
from Lossing’s ‘‘ Hudson” his description of each. 
At noon we rested for two hours ina grove, bathed, 
and took our lunch. Well refreshed, we then continued 
our journey, and all the afternoon enjoyed a series of 
delicious mountain views, similar to those of the morn- 
ing but more and more beautiful as the sun declined, 
and as the shadow forms, rising from the water, nest- 
led among the declivities. After another rest and 
another bath we passed between Donderberg and 
Anthony’s Nose, the two grim sentinels that guard the 
southern entrance to the Highlands, and rounded into 
Peekskill Bay, where we found the water rather rough, 
but at 6:30 p.m. our boat was moored toa float at Peeks- 
kill, and two of the party were in town foraging for food. 

At this point a discussion arose. My plan had been 
to pass the night at some hotel or farm-house, but the 
Others begged that we might camp out. I had had 
experience in this line, and proceeded to describe the 
discomforts of gnats and mosquitoes, the chill of the 
ground, and the difficulty of sleeping owing to the 
weird night-soundss but the blacker I pictured it the 
more I seemed to whet their appetites, so I put the 
question regularly to vote; and it being decided that I, 
as chairman, had no right to vote unless the ballot 
were a tie, 1 was obliged to declared the decision unan- 
imous that we should give roofs the go-by for this 
night at least. 

After rowing a mile or so further down the East 
bank in search for a suitable camping-ground, a cave 
was discovered in the side of the cliff, just above a 
narrow beach. It was now dusk, and as our boat 
grated on the sand, and we entered the shadow of the 
cliff, I think all four of us had a slight feeling of 
homesickness ; and had any one dared to propose that 
the question of camping-out be reconsidered, my im- 
pression is that it would again liave been decided 
unanimously, but with another result. Nota trace of 
human life was visible on our side of the river, ex- 
cepting a ruinous pier dimly seen through the gather- 
ing darkness; above us loomed the cliff, and before 
us stretched the river, here broadened to a bay, on the 
opposite shore of which twinkled a few lights. No 
one seemed anxious to explore the cave, so I dis- 
patched that task, gave a cheering account of its con- 
veniences, and then set everyone to work gathering a 
store of driftwood. After carrying the boat and con- 
tents inside the mouth of the cave, we lighted a huge 
bonfire just outside, which illumined every chink 
and corner of our new habitation, and.showed it to be 
a round cavern about the size of an ordinary bedroom, 
with pebbly, shelving floor, and perfectly dry. Thus 
lighted and warmed and checred, a better feeling pre- 
vailed ; and after making a hearty meal from the pro- 
visions brought from Peekskill, the others rolled 
themselves up in their blankets, talked themselves 
ee and one by one dropped off to, 9 while | 
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kept watch until two a. M., amusing myself as best I 
could by pacing the beach, watching the constellations 
and the comet (then in its glory), and occasionally re- 
plenishing the fire. 

The others then took my place until five o’clock, 
when, after arather meager breakfast, we bade a re- 
gretful good-bye to the romantic den which had so 
hospitably sheltered us, and continued on our way, 
never pausing until we reached the southern end of 
Haverstraw Bay at noon, when we went ashore for 
two hours to escape the intense heat. We should 
have rested longer at this point, but our Peekskill 
stores had now given out, and we therefore pushed 
on to Nyack, when we arrived at three p. M., to find 
the thermometer registering 90° in the shade. After a 
hearty meal, and another rest of two hours, we found 
the air cooler and the tide in our favor. Thoroughly 
refreshed, we now plied our oars with vigor, and 
hardly lost a siroke until, four hours later, our prow 
struck the little sand-spit just below the entrance to 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek. As nearly as I could estimate, 
we had this day covered a distance of not less than 
forty-five miles, and upwards of seventy-five miles 
since the morning of the previous day. 

Finding no cave, or other shelter, and no means of 
making a fire, we contented ourselves with a cold 
supper, and while one at a time kept watch the other 
three lay wrapped in their blankets upon the warm 
sand, and slept—or dozed, it might more properly be 
called, for sound sleep was impossible even for tired 
boys when every half-hour a railway train went thun- 
dering past within twenty feet of our heads. ‘‘The 
Little One” tried to imagine himself still in the city, 
and these the elevated railway trains ; but his blanket 
would nevertheless persist in rolling over whenever a 
fresh demon of the night approached. 

Daybreak, however, found us rested and ready for 
duty, and with ravenous appetites which we had 
nothing to appease. We comforted ourselves with the 
thought that it would really not be breakfast-time for 
three hours, and that we might reach our journey’s 
end in time for a late breakfast. But here we were 
doomed to disappointment, for, after passing under the 
Spuyten Duyvil Bridge and through the Creek, we 
found the tide at the old King’s Bridge so low and our 
course so barred by rocks, over which the water 
foamed in torrents, that an hour’s halt became neces- 
sary. We consequently tied up to a wrecker’s boat 
that was anchored in the stream, and prepared to pos- 
sess our souls in as much patience as hungry stom- 
achs allowed. We were not fated to starve, however, 
for a few minutes afterward, by invitation of our new 
neighbors, we all four sat in their cozy cabin enjoying 
a hot breakfast that they had prepared for us. The 
wreckers then invited us to inspect their boat and the 
one they were raising from the river bottom, which 
gave us an hour’s entertainment, after which the tide 
had risen sufficiently for us to continue on our way. 
Though it was strong against us, we completed the 
rest of the journey within two hours; and as we 
rowed through Harlem River, alive with excursionists, 
and presented our tanned faces at the boat-house 
which we had left three days previously, but one re- 
gret was expressed—that the novel and enjoyable trip 
had not been twice as long. 

Some reader may be interested to know what this 
excursion cost us. Here are the figures: 


Hire of row-boat, three 
Provisions taken with us (estimated).............+.-6. 1 00 
Freight on boat to Newburgh.............eeeeeeeeeees 2 00 
Breakfasts at Newburgh 1 00 
Provisions at 179 
Provisions at Nyack............ 7 
$18 89 


It will be seen each one’s share of the expense was 
somewhat less than $5, and we all deeided we had 
never had more fun for the money. We had been ab- 
sent three days, during which time we had rowed 
about ninety miles (never utilizing a tow), steamed 
sixty-five miles, and seen in detail nearly all the most 
interesting portions of the beautiful Hudson River, so 
long lying near to our doors, but with which we had 
previously been comparative strangers. We wonder 
whether the Rhine can rival it in natural beauties! If 
the Rhine were only a little closer at hand, we would 
like nothing better than to drop our boat into it and 
judge for ourselves. As it is, we are quite content 
with our own noble stream; and if any reader wishes 
to acquaint himself with it and appreciate its manifold 


_ and ever-varying charms, which are shown to the best 


advantage under the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
early morning and late evening lights, we think he 


cannot do Detter than to devote three days or more to 


a row-boat excursion just like ours. : 
New York, July 27, 1881. 


AUNT PATIENCE S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HERE I was last week it has been very hot, and 
one day was very remarkable. When I looked 
out of my window in the morning it seemed as if we were 
in astrange yellowish cloud. Thethick mist grew more 
and more yellow, till a copper-colored sky appeared to 
have shut down over us like an extinguisher. The 
flowers and grass changed their colors, and all the gas- 
jets and lamps, which had to be lighted because it was 
so dark even at noon, looked white or blue, like the 
electric lights. Every one was uncomfortable from the 
heat, and also from a strange oppression in the air 
which was worse than the heat. It was no wonder 
that children were a little alarmed, but I was surprised 
to find grown-up people frightened. A scared mind is 
a poor preparation for any trouble, even were it to fol- 
low such an appearance. Thunder-storms, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes do sometimes, though very rarely, 


come after a peculiar-colored sky; and the best way 


to receive any such calamity is with a calm, quiet 
mind. There is but one way to get that; it is to feel 
confidence in the love and care of a perfectly wise and 
powerful God, who is your Father as well as your God. 
If the sky looks like blood at sunset, if there comes a 
fearful wind or darkness at mid-day, remember nothing 
can come to any child of God too dreadful for him to 
bear. Supposing it should be the end of the world; 
God will take every trusting child into his tender keep- 
ing then as truly as when everything is apparently 
peaceful. So remember not to feel in anywise bewil- 
dered at strange sights in the heavens or peculiar feel- 
ings in the air. 

You will be glad to know that Miss Hyde has heard 
from a few of the cards you sent her. 


Dear children and older friends, who have sent through my 
hands to missionaries nearly forty packages of cards and. pictures, 
you need not wait longer to know whether they have done any good. 
The first thanks are from a colored Sunday-school missionary in Vir- 
ginia, who writes that he visits a great many Sunday-schools that 
never see a Child’s paper or Scripture card, and is very glad of any- 
thing of the kind to carry them. He assures me that such things 
are used to great protit whenever received, and says he knows God 
is pleased with the children who send them. 

The nextis from adear lady in Mexico. She -had written that 
there were two children in her school one of whom saw the dear 
father of both murdered last year for being a Christiav, and that a 
man who held the torch to light a mob that mur:lered a missionary 
was now himself a devoted Christian missionary. And so I had sent 
these children and also the converted man some appropriate cards 
from you, dear little Union readera. Now she says, ** I acknowledge 
them with sincere and heartfelt gratitude. They will be appreciated 
and enjoyed by many alittle heart. I shall give to Mr. C—— those 
designed for himas soon as he returns from a missionary trip, and 
the little Reyes children, whose dear father was martyred, shall have 
theirs. I hope, Miss H——, you will tender these poor little Mexican 
children’s thanks, and.ours also, to those children who have so kind- 
ly given their pretty cards, and tell them that all we can do for them 
is to ask the Lord to bless them and reward them abundantly for 
their precious gifts.” This letter contained a beautifully written 
translation into Spanish, by a child not quite seven years eld, of the 
prayer I had sent. This morning I have the same pleasant story of 
thanks, and the prayer in Armenian, from 4 ladyin Turkey. She 
says, ‘* The cards you so kindly sent came to me on the morting of 
our yearly school examination. I was very glad to receive them, for 
Thad wanted those things so much for our schools.” She says she 
had spent all she could spare from her little salary to try and make 
the school-room attractive, so that she could draw in scholars and 
teach them God’s truth, and was glad of these for that purpose, and 
goes on in avery interesting way about her work andthe Turkish 
women and girls; how hard it is to get hold of the clder girls except 
by fancy work and such things. But Aunt Patience could not give 
space to the account, and I know this is enough for now to tell you, 
dear children, that the efforts ycu have made, and have asked God to 
bless, have been accepted and blessed. 


Yours affectionately, E. R. Hype, 


WAYLAND, Sept. 3, 1831. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very happy to receive your postal card. I should have writ- 
ten to you before, but I went to visit my grandparents. I had very 
nice times with my cousins. We had fun going after blueberries 
and blackberries, for they were splendid. I have had a long, pleas- 
ant vacation, and have enjoyed it very much. My school will com- 
mence in a few days, and I shall be glad. s 

Two of my cousins from Springfield came to see me, and we had 
nice times with my pets, for I have a variety of them. First and 
cunningest is my little Bessie colt, besides doves, a sheep and lamb, 
and I did have rabbits and kittens. The old doves are very tame. 
They light on my head and shoulders and lap, and feed out of my 
hand. I must close now, with love. FANNIE L. F. 


To be ready for school after a good vacation is just 
what I want you all to be. Nowsee what good work 
you can do. Make your teachers wonder what you 
have been doing to grow so studious and so faithful in 
all your conduct. 


ATTLEBORO’, Aug, 19, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May I be one of your nephews? Iwrote you a letter last March, 
and mamma has looked in every paper since but you haven’t an- 
swered it. Mamma says you have so many little nephews and nieces 
that you haven’t had time to answer us all. Papa has taken The 
Christian Union over eight years. Mamma always reads me the 
stories. I can’t read yet or write. My mamma is writing this for me. 
Iam five years old. I had a birthday party, and had twenty little 
girls and boys to play with me. I went to the White Mountains 
with papa and mamma this summer. 

I want to write more but mamma says my letter will be too long, 
Please answer me this time. Good night, Aunt Patience, it is my 
bed-time now. Your loving nephew, WALTER E, C. 


Your mamma isright; I do have to keep some of 
my nephews and nieces waiting along time. I mean 
they shall all hear from me in some way, sooner or 


later. Did you ride on the top of one of those great 
stage-coaches they have in the mountains? I saw one 
the other day with twenty people on the top—I do not 
know how many there were inside—and the four 
horses were dashing along the village street at a fright- 
ful pace. Iwas glad I was neither in nor on the stage. 


GRAD RaAPiIps, Aug. 15, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

This is my first attempt to draw from an object. At school I copy 
from a book. Mamma says your way is the better way, and I think 
so too. Ism going to keep on trying, and do something more diffi- 
cult than the box. 

It is vacation now, and I can play all I wantto. We have three 
weeks more. I have been up to Oid Mission on Traverse Bay. Itis 
c2 lled Old Mission because forty years ago a missionary lived in the 
very house where we boarded, and preached to the Indians and told 
them about God. We took the night train and reached Traverse 
City abont six o’clock. Then, by the ‘*Clara Belle” (that was the 
name of the boat), we reached Old Mission at eleven o’clock; we 
stayed there two weeks, . 

While we were up there we wend in bathing, wading, and went. 
down to see the boat come in, and went rowing and fishing, and had 
a lovely time. 

I have one sister and two brothers older than myself, and one 
brother younger. I told you wrong in my other letter. 

Please print this in The Christian Union. 

Your loving niece, GERTRUDE. 


Your drawing is very well done. I shall keep it 
carefully. I hope you will be patient in trying to im- 
prove, for you have made too good a beginning to fail. 
Let all the cousins hunt up on the map the lovely place 
you visited. Do you realize how many girls and boys, - 
who would be just as fond of rowing and fishing as 
you can be, never have even a sight of a large stream 
or sheet of waiter? Remember them with pity as you 
enjoy your sports, and keep a tender heart ever ready 
to share your good things when you can with those less 
favored than you. Nothing has touched me more this 
year than a note inclosing two dollars to give some 
poor city child a sojourn at the sea, which the giver 
herself longed to look upon but had-never been per- 
mitted to see. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Wedo not take The Christian Visio but I had one number kindly 
sent tome. I rcad the letters in it written to you and think you 
have a great many nephews and nieces; Ide not know how you re- 
member them all. I have just come from the country, where I have 
been all the time from June till August. I have a dear little kitten, 
and while I am writing it is sound asleep on the bed. There was an 
Indian girl at the place where I was staying this summer, who came’ 
from the Indian Training Scf.ool at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, under 
the supervision of Captain R. H. Pratt. I take an Indian paper 
called ‘** School News,” and an Indian boy publishes it himself 
and sets the type too. Do you not think that is smart? I do not. 
think many of our white boys could do that. But I am afraid my 
letter is growing too long, so I must close. Many thanks for The 
Christian Union, and if you are ever in need of any more nieces, 
please believe me your most sincere niece. JULIA M. P. 


I hope you will like to have the paper every week 
now. I have the ‘‘ School News,” and think I shall 
have to get our printer to contrive some way to show 
all my young folks how well the Indian boys do their 


work. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Behead a frown, and leave a vessel for carrying water; again,. 


and leave a bird; restore and curtail, and leave a boat; which be- 
head, and leave a domestic animal. T. & 


SELECTED RIDDLES. 
If you pull a rabbit’s ears, what will he say ? 
Of what trade are persons who walk in the snow ? 
Why is a mouse like grass ? 
Should Queen Victoria cut her nails only once in tem yeasss, how’ 
would the tenth year resemble her wardrobe ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 24: 


Arithmetical Puzzle.— 


33 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame , 

With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 

The prayerless heart of man.—{ Whittier. 
Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 

a And forever and forever, 

As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 

As long as life has woes; 


Enigma,— 


The moon and its broken reflection 
And the shadows shall appear 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here.—{Longfellow. 
Double Diamond, — 
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STRAWBERRIES 
By E. R. 


The strawberry is the most popular as 
well as the finest flavored of all the small 
fruits, and the most extensively culti- 
vated. In point of flavor merely it is 
only surpassed by the pine-apple, which 
stands at the head, ia this respect, of all 
fruits, whether of. temperate or tropical 
growth. The strawberry has been greatly 
perfected of late, and the numerous sorts 
of recent introduction have served the 
two-fold purpose of increased culture 
and lower prices for the fruit. Twenty 
years ago, or more, Wilson’s Albany was 
about the only popular sort grown, and 
the leading varicty for both garden and 
field culture. It was supposed then that 
plauts would thrive only on sandy soil, 
and the other sorts grown ripened at 
about the same time as Wilson’s. Now 
we have early, medium and late varie- 
ties, some of which do best on light 
while others thrive equally well on heavy 
soils, while the Nicanor, avery early and 
hardy sort, is suitable for all soils. Then, 
too, we have sorts as varied in color as 
the rainbow ; light and dark red, white, 
black and salmon colored. In produc- 
tiveness, under high cultivation, the crop 
has become immense, some growers 
claiming a yield of three hundred bush- 
eJs to theacre. Doubtless most varieties 
do best ina warm, rich loam, rathersandy, 
containing a little clay. Other sorts 
grow well on heavy, dark soil, yet we do 
not think such soilis best adapted for 
the production of high flavored fruit. 
The bed should be liberally enriched with 
decomposed manure of almost any kind 
common to the barn-yard. The best 
time to set the plants is early in the 
spring, especially if common ground lay- 
ers are selected. But if pot-grown plants 
are planted they may be ‘‘set” during 
the months of August and September. 
As they have been layered in pots, and 
are taken out and transplanted with the 
entire ball of earth and every root the 


but continues without that partial inter- 
ruption common to ground layers, the 
roots of which have been injured during 
transplanting. Potted plants transplant- 
ed now will. produce a full crop in ten 
months, while common ground layers 
will not yield a full crop until the second 
year from the time of planting. We 
will give the best methods of planting 
and after-treatment, both for garden and 
field culture, as well as call attention to 
some of the new and old sorts known to 
be of value. For garden culture the 
rows should be from eighteen inches to 
two feet apart, and the plants set one 
foot apart in the rows. After every third 
or fourth row have a space say two feet 
wide, fora path. The roots of the plants 
should be moistened with water at the 
time of planting, especially if the soil is 
dry; if not, the plants may do without 
sprinkling. In the fields where the rows 
are to be cultivated the rows should be 
three feet apart. Make the holes witha 
hoe, so as to have plenty of room for the 
roots of the plants, and set out as soon as 
possible. In November the plants should 
be mulched to a depth of one or two 
inches, using straw, hay, leaves, or any 
light substance that will afford protection 
to the plants. The mulch is not removed 
until after the last picking, but the crown 
of each plant should be uncovered 
early in the spring, as soon as the leaves 
start. We would advise all those who 
plant in gardens to plant pot-grown 
plants, as good strong plants will yield 
the coming season from fifteen to twenty 
berries to the plant, and if some of them 


other large sorts, a few plants will pro- 
duce enough berries for the family. 
selecting sorts to cultivate it is best to 
depend more on some one’s experierice 
in testing sorts rather than on the ordi-, 


In} 


nary advertisement of one who has plants. 


to sell. As we do not deal in plants our 
advice may be of some value. The ama- 
teur will test, no doubt, the new and 
fancy sorts. Of the white sorts there are 
two or more varieties, both good and 
worthy of trial. The African is a fine 
berry, nearly black in color, but of good 
flavor. The Bidwell and Manchester are 
now attracting very much attention, both 
of which are highly spoken of. The 
Sharpless and Crescent are both fine va- 
rietics, and are worthy of extended cult- 
ure. The former is a very large berry, 
of good shape, flesh very solid, and in 
flavor sweet, rich and juicy. Give this 
berry high culture, and one can obtain 
more bushels of strawberries to an acre 
than if potatoes were planted. Of the 
late varieties we think highly of that old 
Belgian root, the Triomphe de Gand, and 
have continued to think better of it year 
by year, after an experience of some ten 
years with it. There is a flavor to it that 
may be called aromatic, perhaps, but it is 
certainly very agreeable to the palate. 
The berries grow very large and are dark 
in color and form. In selecting berries 
for field culture the grower should bear 
in mind the shipping qualities of the 
sorts planted. This is very important if 
the fruit is sent some distance to market. 
Many sorts are valuable for the table, but 
the flesh of the berry is not firm enough to 
bear shipping any great distance. Of the 
early sorts no doubt the Duchess is one 
of the best, if not the best, for general cul- 
tivation, while the Duncan, very early, is 
a valuable garden sort to plant. Of me- 
dium early varieties the Charles Downing 
continues to hold its own in popular 
favor for field culture. The Seth Boyden 
is a very large and prolific soft, ripening 
about the same time. Of late roots we 
have already alluded to the Triomphe de 
Gand. The Kentucky is a late sort, re- 
maining in bearing in some sections as 
late as the 10th of July, while others re- 
port unifermly in regard to late ripening. 
Captain Jack is a late sort, and immensce- 
ly productive, but is not a large fruit, bu‘ 
of fair quality. For garden culture two 
or three sorts will be sufficient, but do 
not plant near enough to mix. For field 
culture the earliest and latest sorts pay 
the best; and every grower should en- 
deavor to grow fruit so that it will not 
have to be forced on an overcrowded 
market. The grower should seek for 
quality in planting sorts, and yet size and 
color of fruit are of more importance, since 
the eye may be appealed to in the market 
better than the palate, which may not be 
the case at the'table. No one having a few 
rods of ground, whether living in the 
city or country, should fail of planting a 
few strawberry plants. The cost per 
dozen is not high except for potted plants 
of the later varieties. At the furthest, 
the plants should be set out by the 25th 
of September. After this date they fail 
to get a good ‘‘stand,” as the Southern 
planters say. 
SUFFIELD, Conn. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE'S SMALL- 
FRUIT, FARMS. 


Fall planting of small fruits is becoming 
more popular every year, and justly so. 
Those who practice it find it advantageous, 
and now nearly all our planting of rasp- 
berries, currants, gooseberries and grape- 
vines is done in the Fall. October and No- 
vember are decidedly the best months, and 
October is preferable to any other month for 
the following reasons: 1. There is leisure to 
do the work well. 2. The ground is ina 
condition to be well and thoroughly pre- 
pared. 3. The roots get a good hold of the 
soil by winter and are therefore ready to start 
early and vigorously in the spring. Fall-set 
plants make a ‘growth nearly double that of 
those planted in the spring. 

Raspberries, currants, grape-vines, etc., 
should not be taken up for transplanting until 
the wood has fully ripened and the leaves fallen. 
After planting, raspberries and blackberries 
should be cut back within six inches of the 
ground, and grape-vines to three buds. A 
shovelful of well-rotted compost should be 
placed around the stem and the earth mound- 
ed up over the whole: Currants and goose- 


berries after being manured should also be 


~ . 


banked with earth around their stems. This 
secures them and prevents heaving by freez- 
ing and thawing weather. 

—Wehavesetlayer strawberry plants as late 
as the latter part of November, covering them 
just before freezing weather with earth drawn 
over them with the hoe to the depth of 
about two inches. The earth is raked off the 
plants very early in spring, as soon as severe 
freezing weather is over, for if kept on until 
late the plants will rot. Currants and goose- 
berries start to grow early in the spring, and 


some seasons are so backward that the} 


ground cannot be worked until they are 
almost in leaf. When planted in Fall they 
make a much larger growth the first year than 
when set under such conditions, though if 
kept moist there is little danger of the plants 
dying at any time. : 

It is well to get land on which it is designed 
to plant this Fall thoroughly prepared in 
advance, and this season generally brings the 
leisure to perform it properly. A cool half 
shady exposure in moist land is best adapted 
for the currant; such a soilas can be made 
to resist drought by deep plowing and 
cultivation. Though moist it should be well 
drained, and bountifully enriched with such 
manures as muck, cow manure, etc., rather 
than with stable litter and other light manures. 

The soil for raspberries should also be 
deeply plowed and well drained; the best 
selection is, perhaps, a deep sandy loam, moist 
but not wet. The raspberry does well in 
partial shade, and cool manures are pref- 
erable to rank unrotted material. The black- 
caps succeed on much lighter soil than is 
necessary for the red varieties, but ulso re- 
quire moisture. The moist heavy. land in 
which the raspberry grows at its best is quite 
unsuited to the blackberry, which, in such a 
soil, would make a rank succulent growth of 
canes that would fail to ripen and mature 
sufliciently before winter. It does best on 
light soils and warm exposures, but the 
ground should be deeply worked, and not per- 
mitted to become hard and dry. Neither does 
it require the richness of soil necessary to the 
raspberry and the currant. 

II. C. CoRNEY. 


CORNWALL-ON-HuDsON, N. Y. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
A COOLING DRINK. 

A teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate mingled 
with a glass of water, properly swectened, 
serves to quench the thirst in a more satis- 
fying manner than the juice of lemons or 
limes. 


BEST 


ANG GRAZING LANDS sac rouno on 
we NOrthern Pacific R. R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (881 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford was xd pro- 
tection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly paae 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, | 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 
means of CHILDS 


INVESTIGATE 
OURSELE. 


nt of the method 
of cure sent free. Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Rev. TP. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


pat and chromo cards, with ‘name, 10 
SHAW & & CO.. Jersey City, N.J. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


MENT:ON THIS PAPER. 


|cause they are civilized. 


ddvertisement in the Christian Union. 


SUGGESTIONS 


IN: TIME. 


What a Woman of Prominence in the . 


Medical World has to say 
About Her Sex. 


Synopsis of a Lecture Delivered by 
Mrs. Doctor Kenton, Before 
the Woman's Society of 
New England. 


[From the ‘‘ Home Journal,” New York.] 


In all ages of the world, poets, scientists 
and men of prominence have looked with en- 
thusiasm often akin ‘to reverence upon wo- 
man; but it is only within the last few years 
that she has begun to assume her right place, 
not only in society, but with the world in 
general. Why so desirable an end should 
have been so long delayed it is difficult to un- 
derstand ; but that it has at last come is cer- 
tainly cause for gratitude. In her social 
sphere,.in her mental development, and es- 
pecially in her physicalimprovement, woman 


has shown wonderful advancement, and such ~ 


as astonishes the world. 

They who have made a careful investiga- 
tion tell us that heathen women are much 
more able to endure pain than are the women 


of civilization, but civilized women would: 


resent the charge that they are weaker be- — 


A distinguished 
writer says: “If the women of civilization 
are less able to endure the taxation of their 
physical resources than are heathen women, 
it is a mere accidental circumstance and one 
within their control.” 

Let us consider for a moment the possibili- 
ties which present themselves to every woman. 
When the body is healthy beauty is certain to 
appear, even in features and forms once 
plain; indeed, itis the only known way to 
become beautiful, and all other preparations, 
powders, stays and laces are contemptible 
delusions. With health and beauty in all 
their attractiveness a new life dawns, | 


ENJOYMENT BEGINS 


and all the luxurious attendants of a healthy 
body come forth. The maiden feels the glori- 
ous possibilities of life; the mother becomes 
conscious of the grandeur of maternity and 
the Joys of a family. All this is not only 
woman’s privilege, it is her duty, and em- 
bodies the highest definition of ‘‘ woman’s 
rights.”’ 

After enumerating many of the blessings 
that follow perfect the con- 
tinued : 


All these desirable things can be accom- | 


plished, but in one way only. The Creator 
has given both woman and man perfect phys- 
ical forms, and each is constitutionally equal 
to all natural demands. It is a mistaken and 
pernicious notion that one is strong and the 
other weak. No curse was pronounced upon 
woman which did not apply with equal pen- 


alty against man. If women believe the fatal-| 


ism that disease is a necessary condition of 


their existence it is chiefly because the disci- 


ples of the schools of medical practice have 
been utterly incapable of competing with the 


multitude of ills which, by personal careless- — 


ness or professional incompetency, they have 
permitted to fasten upon women. 


A few weeks ago I received a call from a | 


charming lady, whose earnest face clearly 
showed that she desired advice and assistance. 
Upon questioning her she stated that she be- 
lieved she was suffering from a paralyzed 


liver and wished to know if I could in any , 


way aid her recovery. Now, imperfect as her 
statement was in regard to the disease which 
troubled her, there is no doubt that 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


are suffering to-day from similar troubles, : 


who do not recognize their cause so nearly as 


this lady did. Paralysis means death of the 


member paralyzed, and torpidity of the liver 
is the first stage of its dissolution. This is 
one of the most serious questions that can 
arise in the experience of any woman; for a 


torpid and diseased liver cannot be cured at — 


once, and it carries with it the elements of 


disease to all the other parts of the system. | 


With an imperfect liver, biliousness, languor, 


a sense of bearing down, constipation, dis- 


placements, uterine troubles and the thousand | 


ills which are coupled in their train, come 
thick and fast. 


‘Then follow impure blood 


and all the evils which an imperfect circula- — 
tion causes. A- derangement of the kidneys ~~ 


or liver. causes. disease ‘in the organs which: 
adjoin them just as certainly asa’ bad peach 
Mot 


injures the other.peaches in .the basket. 
only this, but when these organs; are- in e- 
healthy state they restore and keep in. ies 


} 
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any irregularity which may occur in the lower} They are permitted to enjoy life to its fullest | 7807, Established 74 Years. 1881. 


portion of the body. No womaa was ever re- 
riously sick for any length of time when such 
was the case. No serious inflammation can 
occur whén the blood is pure, and no blood 
can be impure when the liver and kidneys are 
in perfect order. 

I have seen very much of the troubles and 
ills to which women have been subjected, 
and I have learned to sympathize while I 
have sought to relieve. In endeavoring to 
carry relief I have tried to be free from preju- 
dice and have in view but one end; namely. 
to help those who are suffering; and I feel it 
is my privilege to-day to state that I believe 

there is a means whereby thoce women who 
are suffering can obtain complete relief, and 
those who are in health be eontinued in its en- 
joyment. A few years ago a prominent and 
wealthy gentleman residing in Rochester, 
N. Y., was given up to die of Brizht’s disease 
of the kidneys. By means of asimple and 
purely vegetable remedy he was restored to 
perfect health, and hare since been the means 
of saving the lives of many others. So effi- 
cient did | 
HIS DISCOVERY 
_ prove in the case of so many well-known 
men, than it began also to be used by ladies, 
and to-day thousands of women, in all parte 
of the land, owe their restored health and 
continued happiness to the wonderful power 
of Warner’s Safe Kiduey and Liver Cure. Mr. 
Warner has the written testimony of hundreds 
of the best ladies in the land, enthusiastically 
praising the remedy. and thankfully eapress- 
ing their gratitude for health. These letters 
are sacred; and cannot be given to the public. 
but they overwhelmingly verify all the facts 
above stated. Nature has given woman a 
delicate, watchful. alert instinct, and sbe has 
found this remedy to be what her sex for 
years has needed to restore and maintain the 
perfection of nature. She resents the impu- 
tation that she is bound to suffer all the ills 
that attack her. She recognizes that suffer- 
ing is but an incident of her existence, and 
that this incident is wholly within her con- 
“trol. it she can find the necessary helps whic! 
nature provides. The changeable character 
of our climate, the oftentimes exacting and 
enervating customs of society, of fashion and 
of necessity, all conspire to impair the vital- 
ity of women. If we add to these the ex- 
hausting duties of motherhood, and the men- 
tal anxiety for the success of her husband 
in all his laudable ambitions, which play upon 
her energies, is it surprising that thus bur- 
dened she should break down under the phys- 
ical strain? By no means; on the contrary. 
the wonder is that she has maintained her 
physical strength as she has. 

I have not the time to elaborate this point. 
You yourselves very well know what the cir- 
cumstances are which have rendered her life 
a burden. You also know that the 


PRIMARY CAUSE 


of physical degeneration is impure blood. 
The performance of the natural functions of 
‘womanhood and motherhood is not a disease, 
nor should it be so treated. Disease is the 
result of the transgressions of physical laws 
by our ancestors or by ourselves. and the 
natural coursings of the blood should not be 
so considered. If, however, the blood be im- 
- pure, it is certain to produce its poisonous 
effects in the parts with which it comes » 
contact, and thus cau-e inflammations and 
the innumerable ills that make the physica) 
life of woman s0 hard to endure. 

An enumeration of the troubles to which 
woman is subj. cted, aud the »duptubility o1 
the remedy above named for their cure, was 
then made by the speaker, who continued: 

- Tam aware a prejudice exists aguiust pro- 
prietary medicines, and that such prejudice is 
too often well founded, but we should dis- 


criminate in our judgments and uct conaemn 


all becuuse some are inefficient. ‘The merits 
of Warcer’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure have 
been proven beyond a doubt, because they 
deal directly with the causes of all female 
troubles ; they affect and control the body ot 
the tree rather than its branches. Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure has indeed been 
@ blessing for the rich: a boon to the poor. 
It has lifted men from a bed of death aud re- 
stored them to vigor and health. But greater 
and better thun all this, it has come to womun, 
has raised her, restored her and kept her in 
constant hopefuiness and health. It has kept 
back disease by fitting the system to resist the 
attucks; it has regulated the life, purified its 
sources of life, and brought innumerable 
blessings out of numberless woes. 
The women of America, both young and 
old, have greater opportunities to-day than 
those ‘of any land®in any age. Their rights 
are more fully recognized, their privileges 


- 


~ 


extent, and to do this their bodies must be un- 
impaired. I congratulate the women of this 
free land that the keenness of their percep- 
tions has led them to discover their necessities 
and what will satisfy them. I congratulate 
them that they, who have reaped the greatest 
benefits from the scientific researches of inde- 
pendent investigation, are to-day the most 
enthusiastic proclaimers of the merits of this 
great remedy of which I have spoken. The 
spirit of intolerance, I may say in conclusion, 
so rampant in this age of free investigation, 
when all things are judged by what they are 
und not by what they seem, must eventually 
yive way tu the better, wiser, nobler liberality 
in which aloné can be fuund true security, 
true peace, true health and true happiness. 


JUST TAKE A LOOK. 


’Tis no use to talk, go see for yourself 
What COWPERTH WAIT’S windows dis- 
play, 
Where Art and her handmaiden, Industry, 
Their matchless skill betray. 
Soft couches invite you to elegant ease, 
Soft carpets, which Flora’s own hand 
Has lavishly scattered with garlands of 
flowers, 
Seem to grow at your slightest demand. 
The finger of beauty has left its touch 
On everything eye can see, 
And you seem to gaze on a picture fair, 
Or else in a dream to be. 
And that patient beast of the tropics comes 
With his crystal burden near, 
As if to offer from over the sea 
His dainty cup of cheer. | 
*Twill pay you to study that window well, 
But unless you’re temptation proof 
Just stay outside, for the house is full, 
And will tempt you from cellar to roof. 
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THE WEEE. 

The ‘‘ London Economist,” which may 
be regarded as the most carefully ac- 
curate of English financial authorities 
on questions of our commercial relations, 
makes the general remark, in terms, as 
a warning to English commerce and 
capitalists, that the recent shipment of 
gold to Americais due to a former in-/ ure, 
debtedness from last year, and that, in 
the future, England must expect to meet 
most of her indebtedness to America by 
payment of specie, especially whenever 
the money market here demands such 
shipment. When correctly interpreted 
this means that we have so far establish- 
ed a permanent position as a credit na- 
tion that Europe must count upon a 
constant drainage of her specie deposits; 
for the same paper asserts, what is un- 
doubtedly true, that the London market 
is very bare of United States stocks. 
There was a time when England held at 
least a thousand millions dollars’ worth 
of our Government indebtedness, on 


which she could draw and return to us | “mat 


whenever we demanded liquidation for 
our bread-stuffs; but those easy-going 
days for England have passed, and now 
that we are taking from her the very blood 
of her commercial prosperity, she can do 
nothing more or less than give it to us 
on demand. Since tle 1st of August 
there has arrived here about $11,000,000 
of specie; besides, there are quite large 
amounts under shipment. While this 
amount isconsiderably under the amount 
shipped during the corresponding weeks 
of last year it must be borne in mind 
that we are slow in forwarding our bread- 
stuffs this year owing to the inordinate 
speculations in them, which have held 
wem hack ; yet heavy shipments must be 
made very soon, and, in addition, large 
cotton exports will soon add to the 
balance, and create a large exchange 
against foreign account. The ‘‘ London 
Times,” which takes a rather rose-colored 
view of the financial situation in London, 
thinks that American specie drainage 
will amount to, probably, less than one- 
half the amount of last year, but that 
authority furnishes ne data by which it 
arrives at such aconclusion. We should 
fee] safer in accepting the conclusions of 
the ‘‘ Economist.” 

The question of shortage in our wheat 
and corn crops this year has taken on 
additional importance since the very 
serious drought of the past weeks. 
Estimates now made by interested par- 
ties are, as yet, little better than guesses, 
and are undoubtedly exaggerated to suit 
the interests of those affected by the 
result. While we may look for a consid- 
erable shrinkage in wheat, and more 
especia!ly in corn, we must not give full 
credit to the extreme opinions advanced, 
neither must we forget that we held over 
a large reserve from our crops of 1879 
and 1880, which will come into use in}, 
supplying the deficiency; while we must 
also bear in mind that the extraordinary 
foreign demand for all our cereals, owing 


to a partial failure in the crops of Eng | 


land, Ireland and France, will sustain 
higher prices and enable us as a nation 
to realize, perhaps, full as much for our 
surplus as we obtained for it last year. 
~The railroads still show very satisfac- 
tory earnings during July and August, 
but of course the anxiety respecting 
future earnings centers on the move- 
ment of the reduced volume of the new 
crops when they come on the market. 
The earnings, it is supposed, logically 
speaking, will result in less satisfactory 
showings for the carrying corporations. 
This remains to be seen. The elasticity 
of our commerce is so great and our 
growth so rapid that there may be a 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The new British Minister to Washington, 
Hon. Lionel Sackville West, starts for his 
post at the end of October. 

—The island of Hilo, Sandwieh Islands, 
isin danger of being overwhelmed with lava 
from the volcano Mauna Loa. 

—Queen Victoria has given an order for a 
bust of Dean Stanley to be executed by Miss 
Grant, his niece, who has much cleverness as 
@ sculptor. 

—It is authoritatively stated that French 
crops will not meet the need for home 
consumption and that American imports must 
supply the deficiency; thus implying a con- 
tinuance of the gold drain to America. 

—A son of General Butler has recently 
died. He was a young lawyer of great 
promise, and a gentleman of fine attainments. 
General Butler, who was at Rockland, was 
telegraphed but fail to reach the death-bed of 
his son. 

—The eommittee of the Lehigh and Schuy- 
kill Coal Exchanges met recently and decided 
that there should be no changes in price. 
The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company make a reduction on pea coal 
from $3.10 to $3. 

—In the city of Paris there are 500 houses 
in which 2,000 clocks are receiving time from 
one clock. Sixteen miles of pipe are laid 
through the sewers, through which compressed 
air is carried from a central regulator to the 
different clocks, giving the correct time to the 
whole city. 

—A number of young men in Charleston, 
S. C., have associated to pay into a common 
fund one dollar a month for every share in 
the fund held by each, the money eventually 
to be invested in real estate, which at the end 
of ten years is to be sold, when the proceeds 
will be divided. 

—The draining and sanitary condition of 
the Executive Mansion have lately been in- 
spected by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., of 
Newport, who pronounces it unsatisfactory 
and in places radically defective. A Boston 
firm offers to make at actual cost the improve- 
ments which he suggests. 

—Mr. George Caulfield, whom the Mayor 
has nominated for the commissioner of 
juries, was born in Ireland, has been a grate- 
maker, was a contractor in the time of the 
lamented Tweed, and once thrashed the Hon. 
John Fox. These are all eminent qualifica- 
tions for local office holding. 


—The American Association for the ste 


vancement of Science adjourned on August 
22d. The asrociation hus reason to congratu- 
late itself on its success. Over 100 papers 
were read by the foremest scientists. The As- 
sociation numbers over 2,000 members, and 
has an income of $8,000 per annum. 

—In 1877 a law was passed in Switzerland 
compelling factory owners to report all acci- 
dents occurring in their establishments. This 

law has resulted in stimulating owners to 
take every precaution possible. Many mill 
owners have combined and engage experts to 
test bojlers and instruct firemen in charge. 

—These are the days of tunnels, canals and 
electric lights. The engineers report the 
perfect feasibility of a tunnel under the 
Mersey, and a company will be organized at 


once. The estimated cost of the tunnel is 


£866,000. The railroad laid through the 
tunnel will be in operation in August of 1883 

—At a recent sale in London four of Land- 
seer’s pictures realized the handsome sum of 
of 19,250 guineas. Elizabeth Thompson’s 
‘* Rorke’s Drift,’’ which was severely criti- 
cized, brought 710 guineas. She is said 
to be suffering from great prosperity, a 
sometimes fatal disease with artists as well as 
authors. 


—Wednesday, September 7th, was declared 
‘to be the hottest day in New York for ten 
years. While the thermometer here was climb- 
ing above oue hundred, and the sun-strokes 
were being numbered in the fifties, at Dead- 
‘wood, D. T., a heavy snow-storm was raging 
that covered the ground in places with snow 
two feet deep. 

—The second of the two great bells for the 
new Eddystone Lighthouse—each weighing 
about forty-two hundredweight, measuring 
five feet one and a quarter inches in diameter 
at the mouth, answering to the.note C, and 
the one intended to act as a fog-signal to lee- 
ward and thé other to windward—has been 
successfully east in a London foundry. 

—The infernal machine is one of the most 
innocent looking affairs imaginable. It re- 
sembles a coffee canister. When the cover is 
removed all the works are in full view at the 
top. The dynamite or nitro-lignine material 
is hidden in cylinders at the bottom. A very. 
simple contrivance has been adopted to ex- 
plode the charge at a given time. A flat disc 
’ sca. revolves by the action of the clock- 


~ 


work until a slot in the disc comes opposite a 
lever or handle in connection with it. The 
slot releases the lever ; the latter in its turn re- 
leases a spring, and a small hammer falls 
upon the detonating wef which causes the ex- 
plosion. 

—It is reported that a hotel for the accom- 
modation of the American traveling public, 
and on the American plan, is to be construct- 
ed in London. The proposed site is on the 
Thames embankment, near the Houses of 
Parliament, and the proprietors are to be 
Messrs. Burnap & McKinney, of the Manhat-, 
tan Beaci and Oriental Hotels at Coney 
Island. 

—A photographer in Strasburg was re- 
cently startled by the entrance of a young 
lady attended by two lions into his studio. 
The huge animals were under perfect control. 
The young lady requested a photograph of 
the three ; the artist complied and the result 
was a very fine picture. Hundreds of copies 
have been sold. The young lady was con- 
nected with a menagerie then in the city. 

—As an evidence of the growth of one 
branch of American industry the following 
figures are significant: In 1860 there were in 
the United States 50 potteries, employing 908 
persons and $341,774 capital. Products val- 
ued at $3,463,581. The present census shows 
104 potteries with $4,000,000 capital invested, 
yielding $5,000,000 products. How much of 
this increase is due to fashion and how much 
due to a more cnitivated and therefore more 
exacting taste it is impossible to tell. 

—Increased facilities for the transmission 
of money through the post are about to be 
furnished to the British public, if, as ‘‘ The 
London Times” understands is probable, Mr. 
Fawcett should decide to carry out a postal 
insurance scheme which he has had under 
consideration for a considerable time. Un- 
der this plan the public will be enabled to 
send money orders between places in the 
United Kingdom with absolute security 
against loss, and with practically as little 
trouble as is now involved in posting a regis- 
tered*letter. The maximum amount insur- 
able has not been settled. 

—A statement was lately made by the 
‘‘London Times” that Thackeray seriously 
contemplated producing a history of the reign 
of Queen Anne. The report is now con- 
firmed by a member of the great novelist’s 
family, Mr. Charles De la Pryme, who ex- 
plains in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” Thackeray's 


of the greatest of London publishers. Thack- 
eray is said to have considered the point 
some days and then to have answered, ‘‘that 
as he had devoted the best part of his life to 
works of fiction, he censidertd it would not 
be advisable to turn his attention to the graver 
and weightier matters of history.” 
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PEOPLE FROM New York and vicinity who 
desire to visit the great International Cotton 
Exposition, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., during 
the months of October, November and De- 
cember, will be accommodated by the rail- 
road companies with excursion tickets, avail- 
able within thirty days from the date of pur- 
chase, at the reduced rate of $36. 


Messrs. Dettuc & Co., the well-known 
New York druggists, 635 Broadway. are cred- 
ited in Washington with being of incalculable 
service to the President during his most crit- 
ical period, having furnished him with Buffalo 
Lithia Water, which is an excellent beverage 


for weak stomachs and an almost reread 
ventive of nausea. 


reasons for refusing the offer made by one 


TEXAS EMIGRATION. 


People who are contemplating a Western 
move, but are not certain where to go or in 
what locality to settle, will do well before 
deciding to visit the rooms of the Southwest- 
ern Emigration Company, 243 Broadway, 
New York. Here they will find carefully 
preserved specimens of the soil taken from 
different parts of the State, besides samples 
of grain, fruit and timber that have been 
grown in its various districts, affording a 
realizing sense not only of the fertility of the 
region but of the large variety of products 
which it brings forth. Few indeed realize 
how large the State is or are aware that it 
comprises as mueh territory as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio and Illinois taken together, with 6,000 
square miles to spare, containing altogether 
175,587,840 acres. At the ratio of population 
of Massachusetts it can support the present 
population of the United States. Its popula- 
tion is 1,592,574, by the last census, and it is 
receiving immigrants at the rate of more than 
1;000 daily. It is the first cattle-raising State 
in the Union, having about 5,000,000 head. It 
is second in the number of horses, with about 
1,000,000 head. It is third in sheep, with 
about 5,000,000 head. Total value of its live 
stock, excluding hogs, more than $71,000,000. 
For the year ending Aug. 31, 1881, the sales of 
its products were: Cotton, 1,260,247 bales; 
value, $56,711,115; wool, 20,671,839 pounds, 
value, $4,754,522; hides, 12,262,052 pounds; 
value, $1,471,446 ; cattle, 781,874 head ; value, 
$15,923,018; horses and mules, 28,175 head; 
value, $1,408,750; grain, 39,665 car-loads; 
value, $6,941,375; lumber, 278,609,542 feet; 
value, $5,572,191; cotton seed cake and oil, 
$1,242,315; miscellaneous products, $1,344,- 
728; sugar and molasses, $591,470; total 
value, $95,960,930; against $57,820,141 in 
1878-9. Add to this the $20,000,000 expended 
by railways and we have a grand total of 
$115, 960,930 as the sum derived by Texas to 
the credit of its agricultural and industrial 
resourees—double that of 1878-9. 

Immigrants may have their choice of the 
uplands, where cotton is grown; the fertile 
river bottoms, richly productive in their 
yield of grain; the Gulf Coast, where the 
sugar cane is easily eultiwated; or of the 
prairie lands in the western part of the State, | 
which afford some of the best grazing and | 
cattle-raising grounds in the Union. At 
‘present the State is suffering from lack of 
help to till its soil and cut its crops. More 


lost in the fields last winter for lack of pick- 
ers. Land is cheap and can be obtained on 
easy terms; mechanics’ wages range from $2 
to $4.50 a day; farm hands, with board, $10 
to $15 a month; railway laborers, from $1.25 
to $1.75 a day. Emigration, of course, is 
more or less of a lottery, and in settling any- 
where individual preferences and habits are 
always to be taken into account, but it will 
do noharm, at least for those who are intend- 


the advantages offered by the Lone Star State. 


ONE OF THE GROWING AND SENSIBLE 
fashions of the cay is the use of the admirable 
wood carpeting laid by the Wood Carpet/}a 
Company, No. 31 East Seventeenth Street, in 
this city. This house hus had so Jong and so 
extensive an experience that it is able to do 
its work in the most trustworthy manner and 
at very reasonable rates. As a matter of 
economy and of beauty the use of this car- 
peting cannot be too strongly commended. 
Its durability is very great, its freshness and 
beauty, with a little care, may be long re- 
tained and easily renewed, and it avoids all 
the labor and dust incidental to the care of a 
carpet. In the summer season it presents an 
appearance of coolness, and in winter a few 
mats laid upon it give a room a very rich and 
comfortable aspect. For halls or offices or 
floors much in use the wood carpet is far 
preferable to any other covering. The vari- 
ety of designs is great, and carpetings may 
be obtained to harmonize with any style of 
deeoration or furnishing. 


THE Seneeeismumes offered by Mr. W. 
C. Coup, and which is now exhibiting in 
Madison Square Garden, is a very excellent 
one in all its features. The Paris Hippo- 
drome, which forms a part of the exhibition, 
purposes to faithfully represent the sports of 
ancient Rome, with its chariot races, Roman 
standing races, handsome historical eostumes, 
etc. The menagerie is a very extensive one, 
and contains one of the finest collections of 
animals in the country. Two performances 
are given each day, at2and8p.m. This and 
next week finish the time of this mammoth 


entertainment in this city. 
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Enrico Brotuers, of Eighth 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street, New York, 
have published the autumn number of their 
popular and attractive ‘‘ Fashion Quarterly.” 
It contains the usual interesting selection of 
literary matter, including poems by Margaret 
Eytinge and Edgar Fawcett, and stories by a 
number of writers. Hope Ledyard con- | 
tributes a suggestive article on ‘‘Home 
Decoration” with appropriate illustrations ; 
Miss Juliet Corson has her usual page upon 
**Cooking,” and Margaret Makepeace occu- 
pies the customary ‘‘Easy Chair.” The 
pages devoted to fashions are full of hints as 
to the latest modes in dress goods, cloaks, 
suitings, hats and bonnets, gloves, embroid- 
eries, laces, and articles of jewelry and vertu, 
with an abundance of cuts giving so clear an 
idea of the articles that one does not need te 
come to the store to make a selection. The 
Messrs. Ehrich’s arrangements, in fact, for 
supplying customers living at a distance are 
of the most complete kind, and are fully out- 
lined on page twenty-six of the ‘‘ Quarterly.” 
This is the first of this class of magazines to 
make its appearance this season, and we do 
not doubt it will be eagerly welcomed, not 
only by Ehrich Brothers’ many customers 
but by the purchasing public all over the 
country. 


IF ANY READERS of The Christian Union 
want to know what sort of furniture Cowper- 
thwait & Co. make they can tell by looking 
in at The Christian Union rooms, where their 
furniture will be found in use. 


It 18 A FOOLISH MISTAKE to a4 of 
merit with the quack medicines now so 
We have used Parker’s Ginger ‘Tonic with She b — 


priest results for Rheumatism and Dyspepsia, and 
hen worn out by overwork. and knowit to bea 
sterling heal rative. Times. Seeadv. 


‘PHE ATTENTION of our readers afflicted 
with deafness is asked.to the advertisement 
of H. P. K. Peck & Co. in another column. 


BBOAUSE IT ADDS TO PERSONAL BEavTyY by re- 

benedeial the scalp, is why Parker's Hair Tonte 
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